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EDITOR'S NOTE. 

This voliune presents a review of the work of the most important 
art societies of New York for the year ending June, 1899. It is 
designed to preserve, in permanent form, a record of their proceedings 
and a summary of their chief undertakings. It has been prepared 
with special reference to the outside public, from which, more and 
more, these societies are drawing their support, and whose interest 
is constantly being heightened by the work they are pursuing. 

The delay that has attended the publication of the volume has 
been due to the introduction of this wholly new work by a number 
of separated societies, and the labor involved in preparing a perma- 
nent record of work which it was not proposed to retain in this form 
at the time the work was done. Each Society is directly responsible 
for the matter that relates to it, which in each case was prepared by 
its Secretary or a Committee appointed for this purpose. The book 
is, therefore, an official publication, in which each society speaks for 
itself. 

The editor's grateful thanks are due Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, 
who originated the idea of the Joint Year Book, for much kindly 
advice and co-operation in its preparation. 

Barr Ferree. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The first step in the founding of an Academy of Art was taken by a few 
citizens of New York in 1802. Their names were Edward Livingston, Colonel 
William Smith, Dr. Joseph Brown, John B. Prevost, William Cutting, William 
M. Seton, and Stephen Van Rensselaer. They chose Edward Livingston as 
president. He was United States District Attorney, and Mayor of New 
York at the time the City Hall was built. The secretary was Dr. Peter Irving, 
an elder brother of Washington Irving, and editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
They adopted the title of " The New York Academy of Fine Arts." They 
proposed to issue 500 shares, at $100 each. In 1808 they obtained a charter 
with a name changed from " The New York " to " The American Academy of 
Arts." The first officers under the charter werie men of fame in this city: 
Robert R. Livingston, president; John Trumbull, vice-president; DeWitt 
Clinton, Dr. David Hosack, John R. Murray, William Cutting, and Charles 
Wilkes, directors. Trumbull was the only artist in the direction. A few years 
previously a collection of casts had been bought in Paris by this Society by 
Robert R. Livingston, then our Ambassador to France, the cost of which 
seriously crippled the treasury of the infant Academy. An exhibition of these 
casts was held in a vacant riding-school in Greenwich Street, near the Battery, 
then the centre of the highest fashion. Five dollars was charged for a season 
ticket, but the gay public swarmed past for their promenade on the Battery, 
leaving the mighty Greek masters to a handful of curious students. For several 
years afterward this collection was stored in various places till, in 1816, an 
effort was made to revive the neglected Academy. 

The arts of our city, yes, and our country, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
liberal founders of the American Academy for their introduction of these casts, 
which, with others added by purchase and by gift of foreign governments, 
formed a large and valuable collection, a source of instruction to students from 
that day to the present, for they are still together and in use. The effort to 
revive the old Academy in 1816 was successful. De Witt Clinton was then its 
president, and through his powerful influence, united to that of the genial and 
energetic Dr. Hosack, Cadwallader Colden, Colonel Trumbull, and others, the 
corporation of the city appropriated to the use of the Academy the upper part of 
a large public building called, from former use, " The Old Almshouse." This 
building was on the north side of the City Hall Park, fronting on Chambers 
Street, the site now occupied by the new Court House. DeWitt Clinton 
resigned the presidency in favor of Trumbull ; money was borrowed to construct 
galleries, an exhibition was opened, and was so successful that the directors 
launched into expenses which eventually greatly embarrassed them. The 
galleries were spacious and well lighted. In one of them the casts were 
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arranged, in another the pictures by Trumbull, now treasured at Yale College, 
and other works of art were added. Trumbull had a large studio at the west 
end of the building, and there the writer, when a child, saw him at work on his 
pictures, and can never forget his dignified appearance, his animated expres- 
sion, his courteous manners of the old school. The exhibition was at first well 
attended ; but as it was nearly the same from year to year, with few new works, 
its popularity waned, and before many years it was almost deserted. Students 
were permitted to draw from the casts for a short time in the early morning. 
The janitor was surly, and sometimes refused to open the doors till long after 
the appointed hour. 

In 1825 an incident occurred which affected the course of events. Two 
young students of the Academy came to its doors at the appointed hour for study. 
They were closed. They waited long in vain. Dunlap, the historian of the arts, 
joined them. He advised them to remonstrate with one of the directors, who 
was then approaching. They declined, saying : ** We have been so often dis- 
appointed, we give it up." When President Trumbull came, the director 
reported the incident. The janitor retorted that he would open the doors when 
it suited him ; whereupon Trumbull remarked : " When I commenced the study 
of painting there were no casts in this country. I was obliged to do as well as 
I could. These young men should remember that the gentlemen have gone to 
great expense in importing casts, and that the students have no property in 
them," concluding, says Dunlap, with these memorable words : " They must 
remember that * Beggars are not to be choosers,' " and Dunlap adds : " We may 
consider this the condemnatory sentence of the American Academv of Fine 
Arts." 

, These two young students were Thomas S. Cummings and Frederick Styles 
Agate. Agate was afterward a well-known artist, and for a time secretary of 
the Academy of Design. Ciunmings rose to high rank as a miniature painter, 
and was at various times, in this institution, keeper of the schools, treasurer, 
and vice-president. He lived till 1895, having passed his ninetieth year, main- 
taining his cheerful intelligence to the last. 

Much indignation arose among the students and younger artists at the 
treatment they had received. They drew up a remonstrance and petition, which 
was submitted to Henry Inman, under whom Cummings was a pupil. Inman 
considered its tone too violent. He was an admirer of TrumbulFs talent, felt 
that the boys had been too hot-headed, and advised reconsideration. The 
remonstrance he destroyed, and the petition was never presented. Had its 
tone been more moderate, and the petition presented to the directors, the old 
American Academy might have been flourishing to this day. But the sparks 
of revolution were kindled. A caucus was held at the rooms of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, further conciliation was voted useless, and soon after, on the 8th of 
November, 1825, a general meeting was convened with the purpose of consider- 
ing the formation of a society for improvement in drawing. This gathering 
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took place at the rooms of the Historical Society. That such a grave and 
dignified body as the Historical Society should have harbored and encouraged 
a band of young fire-eating rebels is a remarkable incident. The mantle of 
profound respectability was thus cast over this uprising, and the friendly 
sympathy was of signal service, calling forth the jealous aid of several men of 
letters, such as Verplanck, the Kembles, Irvings, and Paulding. 

The young artists were thus banded together under the leadership of Morse, 
who defended their action by letters to the Press, and joined heartily in their 
protest against oppression, but especially in their desire to establish a society 
directed by practical artists, and to furnish better means for improvement in 
their art. Most of their names have come down to us, as, for example : S. F. B. 
Morse, Henry Inman, A. B. Durand, Thomas S. Cummings, Frederick S. 
Agate, William G. Wall, Irish water-color painter ; William Dunlap, Mosley J. 
Danforth, engraver; Albert Durand, John W. Paradise, Ghirlando Marsiglia, 
Ithiel Town, architect; George W. Hatch, John R. Murray, amateur; John 
Neilson, John L. Morton, Charles C. Ingham, Thomas Cole, Peter Maverick, 
engraver with Durand; Alexander J. Davis, architect, and John Frazee, 
sculptor. These with some others proceeded with their evening studies, 
drawing from casts borrowed from members and from the old Academy — yes, 
from their old oppressors. (Did not the chosen people of Israel borrow jewels 
from the Egyptians?) On one of these evenings an incident occurred worthy 
of notice. They were all diligently and silently engrossed in their work, when 
Colonel Trumbull, president of the old Academy, accompanied by Robertson, its 
secretary, entered the room, walked to the president's chair, took possession of 
it, and, looking around on the circle with an air of authority, beckoned to young 
Cummings to come to him, and, producing the matriculation book, requested 
all their signatures. This was a demand for their allegiance. A dead silence 
reigned. Colonel Trumbull waited some time, but, receiving no compliance or 
response, left in the same stately manner in which he had entered. The 
matriculation book was left for their signatures, but they unanimously resolved 
that they were now independent, and refused to enroll their names. Several 
eflforts were made to come to some agreement with the old Academy, but they 
all failed, and the New York Drawing Association was thereupon transformed 
into the National Academy of the Arts of Design, In January, 1826, this 
infant society took measures for holding an exhibition. 

The first exhibition was opened in a second-story room, twenty-five by 
fifty feet in area, at the comer of Broadway and Reade Street ; and was adver- 
tised as brilliantly illuminated by gas (then a novelty). This illumination 
consisted of six single burners for the whole exhibition. In his annals 
Cummings says : " This little effort was most ceremoniously heralded to the pub- 
lic by invitations to a private view." The council formally received the visitors, 
namely, his Excellency Governor Qinton, his Honor the Mayor, the Common 
Council of the city, then the judges of the courts, the faculty of Columbia 
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College (another instance of a venerable, learned and aristocrat body coun- 
tenancing the new school), and, more than that, the members of the American 
Academy of Fine Arts. (This was a fine mixture of courtesy and assurance.) 
The members of the Academy of Design appeared in their new-fledged honors, 
with white rosettes. So much for the ushering in of the first-bom. This 
exhibition did not pay its expenses, and the members were assessed $7 each to 
meet the deficiency. Not discouraged, the schools for drawing were continued. 

Lectures on anatomy were given by Dr. King, whose portrait by Morse 
hangs in the Council Room ; and on perspective by Mr. Shaw. At the end of 
the season President Morse delivered an address to the students in the chapel 
of Columbia College, the venerable building then standing in the midst of its 
beautiful open grounds west of Park Place. Premiums were awarded, and 
one of the prize-winners was William Page, a name honorably identified with 
our later history. The next year, 1827, the exhibition was held in a better, 
skylighted room over the Arcade Baths in Chambers Street, afterwards the site 
of Burton's Theatre. It was pronounced a brilliant display, and was a financial 
gain, leaving a handsome balance in the treasury. To the three professorships 
— ^painting, by Morse ; anatomy, by King ; and perspective, by Shaw — was now 
added one of mythology and ancient history, by William Cullen Bryant. They 
lectured to good audiences, and Bryant was from first to last the firm and 
earnest friend of this Academy, several of whose members were his intimate 
friends. Cole and Durand especially. It should be mentioned here that imme- 
diately after that second exhibition, while several of the members were assembled 
for drawing, Mr. C. C. Ingham proposed the formation of a sketch club, to 
meet at each other's houses for impromptu sketches and social intercourse. 
Morse, Durand, Cummings, and Ingham were its projectors; other artists 
joined it, as well as men of letters and science. This club continued to meet 
until 1846, when, at one of its meetings in December, it resolved itself into the 
Century Club, which was thus the child of the Academy of Design, and a 
grandson of the old American Academy of Arts. The exhibitions of our 
Academy continued with constantly increasing success until 1847, when the 
attendance began to fall off. The Art Union had inaugurated free exhibitions, 
and purchased largely and liberally from the artists. They had attractive 
rooms on Broadway with no stairs to mount. We were at the top of the 
Society Library Building, a long climb. The Art Union secured many pictures. 
Their galleries were thronged. We were fast drifting to a state of embarrass- 
ment. In this emergency two old friends of our Society, and intimate with 
Durand, then president, came forward to our rescue. They were Jonathan 
Sturges and Charles M. Leupp. They brought the light of their countenances 
into the shadowed valley of our humiliation. 

We had no building of our own ; our casts were in a dreary loft in 13th 
Street. We were obliged to pay high rents, and to change from one upper 
floor to another as leases expired. These two merchant princes joined with 
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Durand, Cummings, and Edmonds, and pledged their credit to raise a large 
fund by bonds, they furnishing the greater part of it as a building fund. 
Several lots on Mercer Street were bought, one house on Broadway was secured 
on a long lease for an entrance, and before long we had a spacious suite of 
galleries, reached by only a short flight of stairs. They were admirably 
arranged, and tliere for several years the exhibitions flourished, until the 
property was sold for a profit of $68,000. This enabled us to buy the lot on 
23d Street, on which the present building was erected. All the property of 
the old American Academy came to the hammer in 1841, to satisfy claims of 
Dr. Hosack's estate, and the entire collection of casts was bought by our treas- 
urer for $400, and is now in constant use by our students. 

During all the struggles, the ups and downs of our society, the artists have 
never lost courage, but have devoted themselves to the maintenance of the 
schools, as the solid foundation on which the future Art of our country must 
rest. Our belief is that accuracy and thoroughness in the drilling of the 
schools is the only sure road to the highest achievement, and we desire to give 
the students every advantage that a complete course of study can afford. 

The building which has been occupied by the Academy for the past thirty 
years has long been insufficient for the greatly enlarged needs of an institution 
which should be the home of the Arts and the centre of their refining and elevat- 
ing influence. The spacious galleries, lecture-room, and schools, as designed 
for a new building, will nobly provide space for our exhibitions, lectures, and 
various studios on a scale proportioned to the city and country which it hopes 
to serve, honor, and adorn. 

Daniel Huntington, N. A. 
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The year 1899 ^s a memorable one in the history of the Academy, for it is the 
period of its withdrawal from its building at 23d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
where it has enjoyed a long and prosperous career, and the taking of such 
definite steps as will, in the immediate future, lead to the erection of a new 
building, more spacious than the old one and more amply equipped for its 
needs. 

The institution that has now closed its career at 23d Street is a very much 
more developed organization than the one that began there. It can point with 
pride to a life of seventy-five years, filled with artistic endeavor and useful 
activity. Its annual exhibitions have long been the leading artistic events 
of the country; its schools have demonstrated their efficiency by a long-con- 
tinued prosperity ; its membership includes the foremost artists of our country ; 
it possesses valuable real estate ; it has a handsome sum toward the endowment 
of its schools ; it has a Maintenance Fund of $100,000, and it possesses nearly 
$200,000 as a nucleus of a fund to be devoted to the erection of its new 
building. 

These facts embody the material successes of the Academy, and while not 
large for the requirements of its future growth, they appear, when viewed from 
the standpoint of the beginnings of the institution, almost remarkable. The 
Academy feels that the prosperity of its schools, and the long-continued success 
of its semi-annual exhibitions, covering the larger part of the history of our 
country, mark, in a much more notable measure, the artistic work for which it 
has labored from its commencement. 

The Academy has at no time undertaken a more important work than its 
project for the erection of a new building, which has been carefully matured 
after a prolonged study of the complicated problems involved. 

Not only has it long since outgrown the narrow quarters of the old building 
in 23d Street, but the spirit of the times, the necessity for increased space in the 
exhibition galleries, the establishment of a permanent historical gallery, of 
space for the exhibition of sculpture and for the ample accommodation of the 
schools, with studios, museums, library, and other departments, whose 
growth has been hindered for the want of sufficient room, have combined 
to render the new building as planned not only one of the most notable struc- 
tures in New York, but in many respects the most notable art building in 
America. Every effort has been made, in preparing the plans, to adapt the 
structure to the most exacting requirements of its purpose and at the same time 
to provide for such development of the institution as cannot fail to result from 
the ownership and occupancy of a structure thoroughly adapted to its needs. 

The building designed by Messrs. Carrere and Hastings for the new 
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Academy promises to be entirely ample for many years to come, and is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Its first floor will contain space for collections of 
sculpture, both for collections of casts and for original works. Here also will 
be placed the library and class-rooms, and a large theatre for public lectures. 
The second floor will contain galleries for painting, including a main gallery 
and several smaller rooms, together with studios. Space is also provided for a 
Retrospective Gallery and Historical Collection. 

It will be possible, in this building, to plan and carry on the work of the 
Academy in a much more thorough and complete way than heretofore. The 
Schools will, for the first time, be accommodated in ample rooms, and it will be the 
purpose of the Academy to make them the best in the country. An opportunity 
will now present itself for the establishment of an Historical Gallery, by which 
the American people may be taught something of the work of our native artists. 
The Academy has already about 250 works available for this purpose, and it is 
known that valuable gifts only await the time when they can be placed on 
permanent public exhibition. It is hoped that the sum necessary to erect this 
portion of the building, $100,000, will be secured, so that it would at once 
become a permanent attraction, to be opened constantly to the public. It is a 
significant fact in art history that no other country could show so complete a 
record of its art as America, and no museum could be more instructive and 
distinguished than this one could become with proper funds for its maintenance. 

It is hoped that the Library may ultimately contain the most complete col- 
lection of publications on Art in this country. The present Library, although 
small, contains many choice works, and ample space will be provided for its 
increase in the new building. Autograph letters, manuscripts, etchings, 
engravings, and other material relating to the history of American artists and 
their work will be made a special feature of the new collection. For the use of 
the students a small working library and reading-room will be open at all 
reasonable hours. 

The cost of the new building, as estimated by the architects, is $800,000, 
a sum not too large for a fire-proof structure built of the best materials. The 
Academy has $192,000 in hand towards the erection of the building, and as it 
is its determined policy to proceed upon a cash basis only, and to take no risks 
beyond its available assets, a very earnest appeal has been made to the public 
for assistance in this work. 

The Permanent Fund of the Academy is devoted solely to the purchase, 
improvement, and maintenance of its real estate. It is in charge of trustees 
chosen by contributors to the Fund, with the President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer as ex-officio Trustees. 

A contribution of twenty-five thousand dollars constitutes the contributor 
a trustee for life, with twenty-five tickets to each regular exhibition and five 
cards to the annual reception given by the Academy ; also three free scholar- 
ships to the Arts Schools. 
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A contributor of five thousand dollars receives fifteen exhibition tickets, 
three cards to the annual reception, and one free scholarship. 

A contributor of one thousand dollars receives ten exhibition tickets and 
two cards to the annual reception. 

In addition to subscriptions to the Permanent Fund, the Academy hopes 
to obtain special donations for the completion of various portions of the building 
as memorials to the respective donors ; each portion to be distinctly designated 
by the name of the donor. If more convenient, subscriptions for this purpose 
may be paid only as the money is called for by the architects, when the special 
parts designated are under construction. 

The estimated cost for building and maintaining the various parts is as 
follows : 

Schools $250,000 

Retrospective Gallery 100,000 

Main Gallery 100,000 

Sculpture Gallery 100,000 

Smaller Galleries, each $25,000 to 50,000 

Hemicycle 125,000 

Stairway 75,ooo 

A word regarding the labors of the Ways and Means Committee is appro- 
priate. The following gentlemen, Henry C. Potter, Abraham S. Hewitt, 
William E. Dodge, Seth Low, Perry Belmont, Henry W. Poor, Henry G. 
Marquand, Jacob F. SchiflF, Thomas Hastings, Levi P. Morton, Charles Stewart 
Smith, John B. Cauldwell, Charles T. Barney, were invited by the Academy 
to act as its Advisory Committee regarding the course to be pursued in accumu- 
lating the $600,000 necessary for the realization of the plans as already 
outlined. 

The gentlemen on the Ways and Means Committee are the following : 

J. Carroll Beckwith, Chairman, 58 West 57th Street ; J. C. Nicoll, Secre- 
tary, 51 West loth Street; J. G. Brown, 51 West loth Street; Lockwood 
deForest, 7 East loth Street; James D. Smillie, 156 East 36th Street; Ben- 
jamin C. Porter, 3 North Washington Square. 

Their efforts thus far have met with success, as last spring they obtained 
subscriptions exceeding $65,000. 

Among the generous benefactors to the institution recently have been 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, who, in January last, signed his check for 
$10,000 to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, with a letter, 
saying, that at present he would only make a moderate subscription; Mr. 
C. P. Huntington, $25,000; Mr. Jacob Schiff, Mr. Levi P. Morton, Mr. 
W. E. Dodge, $S,ooo each ; and others who have promised in the near future 
to aid in this great work. 
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It is thought by some that, in view of the fact that the Academy is a 
public benefactor by granting the freedom of its Schools to the education of 
the youth of the country in the higher art branches, and, furthermore, the 
great philanthropic benefaction of its free Sunday openings, together with its 
Historical Gallery, which is to be opened constantly for the public utility and 
education, these circumstances constitute a claim upon the municipality of 
New York that the corporation of the city should recognize in some manner. 
The Metropolitan Museum has received a public grant of land in its great 
Park, and an annual contribution from the city purse shows that there is 
a public utility in the education of the masses in works of art. 

When we contemplate the large sums granted annually by States and 
cities to the maintenance of institutions for the public good, it would seem just 
that the National Academy, with its seventy-five years of honorable history, 
and representing, as it does, the elite of the Art intelligence of our country, 
should not have to rely alone on private gifts for its existence and continuance. 

The following statement presents briefly the financial resources and needs 
of the National Academy of Design: 

It holds Trust Funds invested in five per cent, mortgages on improved city 
property, for the use of its Schools, to the amount of $105,000. 

It owns, without encumbrance, a site on Cathedral Parkway Drive, covering 
sixteen city lots, that cost $249,000. 

It has set aside a Fund invested in five per cent, city mortgages for 
Maintenance purposes of $100,000. 

It has a Building Fund, for the erection of the new Academy building, 
amounting to $193,500. 

In addition to funds and real property, it owns a valuable collection of 
paintings, an Art Library, and a large number of casts from antique statuary 
for the use of its Schools. 

Recent subscriptions, $66450. 
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THE SCHOOLS. 

The Schools of the Academy, the origin of which has been outlined in the 
preceding pages, have continued since the foundation of the institution. The 
plan recently adopted for the School Department in the new Academy is based 
upon its long experience, and results obtained from the curriculum adopted at 
the Royal Academy School in London and the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
In the various departments of Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving or 
Etching, the most skilled instructors are engaged, and the highest standards 
will be maintained. 

It is to be observed that in a country of great commercial activity, an 
elevated art production adds greatly to material values, by influencing every 
class of manufacturers. 

The Schools of the Academy, in creating skilled draughtsmen, many of 
whom are sought for as designers, contribute to the wealth and importance 
of our country in every department of artistic handiwork. This is a fact that 
is frequently overlooked in estimating the value of an art education. It has 
been demonstrated that a much larger percentage of graduates from our Art 
Schools become immediately self-supporting than graduates of our Universities. 
It is the purpose of the new Academy to establish a School which shall be 
superior in its advantages to any in the world, and all means will be taken to 
realize this aim. 

The collection of casts will be greatly enlarged and so arranged in chrono- 
logical order that the history of Plastic Art will inevitably become familiar to 
the student. The pavilions, lecture-rooms, and studios will give the greatest 
opportunity presented in this country for a thorough Art training to both women 
and men. 

It is the hope of the Academy to add a Department of Medal and Coin 
Engraving, which has not heretofore existed in this country. 

Many experimental Art Schools have sprung into existence in the United 
States within the past twenty years ; there has been lacking a model school as 
a guide. It is eminently proper that New York should furnish this example, 
and it is the desire of the National Academy to realize this great end. The 
opportunity now presents itself in the building soon to be built, and it depends 
only for its realization on the liberal aid and public spirit of the citizens of this 
great metropolis. 

The Free Antique Schools of the National Academy of Design are open 
daily to male and female students from October to May, Sundays and holidays 
excepted. 

Admission to all classes is obtained through the examinations held the 
first week of October, November, and February of each year. Applicants for 
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these examinations must register at the office of the Academy during the last 
week of September, October, or January. 

The Antique Rooms of the Academy are open morning, afternoon, and 
evening during the first week of October, November, and February, and all 
applicants are required to make a drawing from the Antique to be submitted 
to the Committee for approval. The drawing must be made in one of these 
classes without instruction. 

Each applicant must fill the regular blank form, and deliver it, with work 
)ol Committee for approval. If admitted to the Life, 
'lasses, tlie sum of $15 for the season for the Life Classes ; 
10 per month, for the Painting Classes ; $30 per season, 
the Still Life Class, and $10 for the season for the 
barged, and is payable in advance. Income from these 
ayment of models and necessary expenses of the Classes, 
red to attend the Lectures on Perspective and Anatomy. 



PRIZES. 

Llliott Medals, in silver and bronze, for the best drawing 

: Schools, Figure and Head Classes. 

y Prize of $100 for the best Oil Painting from the nude 

^oney Prizes in Painting and Composition Classes. 
$60; second, $40. Composition, first prize, $60; 

Baldwin Prizes in Etching Class. First Prize, $50; 



INSTRUCTORS. 

^.A., Evening Classes. Antique Classes, drawing from 
>, drawing from the living model; Painting Classes, 
I or living model. 

M.A., Day Classes. Antique Classes, drawing from the 
wing from the living model; Still Life Oass, painting 

J.A., Lecturer on Anatomy. 

N.A., Etching Classes. 

, P.N.A., Lecturer on Perspective. 

rd, N.A., Composition Class : Life Class, drawing from 
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THE SUNDAY EXHIBITIONS. 

The Academy has recently introduced an entirely new feature in throwing 
open its galleries free to the public on Sunday afternoons. It was felt that 
it should become a part of the intimate life of the masses of the people m New 
York, and the wisdom of the step has been proved by the evidence of enjojrment 
and the thanks which have come to the Academy from a large number of people 
whose only holiday is a Sunday, and whose means for gratifying their tastes 
are limited. The movement was, in some respects, a serious one for the 
Academy to inaugurate, since it depends for its support largely on the door 
receipts at its exhibitions. In an interview with Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, published in the New York 
Tribune, the purpose and eflfect of this new departure were briefly siunmarized : 

" It has given me the greatest personal pleasure to observe the intelligent 
interested class of people who take advantage of our Sunday gift to New York. 
At the last spring and fall exhibitions thousands of people visited the galleries 
on Stmday afternoons, studying carefully the works of our native artists. It is 
undeniable that this free opening of art galleries and libraries on Sundays is a 
g^eat blessing to our working people. The same end is not attained in the 
evenings of the weekdays. Men and women are then exhausted by their day's 
work, and can neither enjoy nor benefit by these opportunities. It is believed 
by those of us in the Academy that this sacrifice of gate money will come back to 
us in a loyal public support. As all republican forms depend on the high moral 
and intellectual standard of the people for their continuance and well-being, so 
it is our duty, collectively and individually, to educate and elevate our citizens, 
believing that therein we are contributing to the welfare of the community. 

" That the Academy makes a large financial sacrifice must be admitted, a 
sacrifice which can only be compensated for by citizens who, following the 
example of Mr. Tait, of London, shall help to establish here a national gallery 
representing our national art. The little bronze tablet placed in the rotunda 
of the magnificent galleries at Millbank, in London, bears an inscription which 
we would like to call to the attention of many men in New York. As nearly 
as I can recollect, it is as follows : 

" * This gallery, with my private collection of native pictures and statuary, 
is presented to the city of London as a thank-offering for thirty years of busi- 
ness prosperity.' 

" During the year 1898 and up to the beginning of March, 1899, the amotmt 
of money given to American colleges and universities in the United States 
amounted to $17,285,174. Our hospitals and universities are provided for to 
the complete neglect of our public art institutions. 

" Manufacturers of every description are dependent upon draughtsmen and 
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designers, who are the creation directly or indirectly of our art schools. Indus- 
tries depending upon creative and original design are cropping up all over this 
country with the return of prosperity. Must it still be, as in the past, when 
designers were imported from abroad, stamping the work with the imprint of 
another race, or shall we develop our native genius ? This is one of the aims 
of the National Academy in its Schools. With its galleries free on Sundays, 
and its schools giving the best advantages to be obtained in the coimtry, it makes 
a valid claim upon private and municipal support." 

The experiment proved so successful, the attendance averaging over i,ooo, 
that it will unquestionably form a conspicuous and regular feature of the work 
of the Academy when it will finally be housed in its new home. 



THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 1899. 

Apart from its artistic interest a special significance attaches to the Seventy- 
fourth Annual Exhibition of the Academy, since it was the last exhibition given 
under its auspices in the old building at 23d Street and Fourth Avenue, where 
it has been so long and so successfully housed. The Exhibition opened on 
April 3d, and was closed on May 13, and included three hundred and twenty- 
nine oil paintings, pastels, and miniatures, and fifteen pieces of sculpture. In 
addition, one of the rooms on the first floor was given up to a collection of rare 
rugs and Oriental hangings, loaned by Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co. It is the 
source of not a little satisfaction that the press of New York was unanimous in 
characterizing this exhibition as one of the most notable and successful ever 
given by the Academy. Its life in its old home may, therefore, be said to have 
been brought to an end in a most satisfactory and brilliant manner. 

The Prizes at the disposal of the Academy were awarded as follows : 
The Julius Hallgarten Prizes — First, George H. Bogart, " September 
Evening ;" second, Louis Paul Desser, " Portrait Mrs. Ruthrauff ;" third, 
Carle J. Blenner, " The Letter." 

The Norman W. Dodge Prize— Matilda Browne, " The Last Load." 

The Thomas B. Clarke Prize— Edw. Potthast, " The Village Carpenter." 



PRIZES. 

Awarded at the Annual Exhibition of the Academy : 

The Thomas B. Clarke Prize, $300 — For the best American figure composi- 
tion painted in the United States by an American citizen, without limitation 
of age. 

The Julius Hallgarten Prizes, $300, $200, $100 — For the three best pictures 
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in oil colors painted in the United States by American citizens under thirty-five 
years of age. 

The Norman W. Dodge Prize, $300 — For the best picture painted in the 
United States by a woman, without limitation of age. 

Consent having been obtained from the various parties controlling these 
prizes, they are awarded by the Jury of Selection at a meeting held in the 
galleries, after the pictures are hung, in time to announce decisions at the 
opening of the exhibition. 

No competitor may take two prizes, or a prize of the same class a second 
time. 

The Academicians will not compete for any of the prizes. 
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The Society of American Artists^ 

215 W. 57TH Street. 



JOHN LA FARGE, President, 
KENYON COX, Vice-President, 
DOUGLAS VOLK, Secretary. 
SAMUEL ISHAM, Treasurer, 



The Society of American Artists was founded on June i, 1877 — ^^^ ^^^^ 
meeting being held at No. 103 East 13th Street, New York. At this gathering 
there were present Wyatt Eaton, Helena de Kay Gilder, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
and Walter Shirlaw. 

It was resolved by these four artists " that an association be formed by those 
present with the object of advancing the interests of art in America." 

Officers pro tern, were elected as follows: President, Walter Shirlaw; 
Vice-President, Augustus St. Gaudens ; Secretary, Wyatt Eaton. 

At an adjourned meeting, held on June 4, five other members were added to 
the roll of the infant Society — Mr. Frederick Dielman, R. Swain Giflford, 
Francis Lathrop, L. C. Tiflfany, and Olin L. Warner. 

In this way started the Society, which has grown to be one of the most 
important Art institutions of the country, with a present membership of about 
120 artists. 

The Society of American Artists has maintained the policy from the 
beginning of holding an annual exhibition. In fact the entire energy of the 
Society is put into this event, and from the first it has been the aim and ambi- 
tion of its members to make their yearly exhibit representative of the best there 
is in American Art. 

The first exhibition was held in the Kurtz building in the spring of 1878, 
others were held in various galleries, until a permanent home was secured in 
the handsome building erected by the American Fine Arts Society at No. 215 
West 57th Street. Here its exhibitions are regularly held every spring. 

Two prizes are awarded at the annual exhibition of the Society, namely, 
" The Webb Prize " and the " Shaw Fund." The former prize of $300 was 
oflfered by Dr. Seward Webb in 1887 to be awarded to the best landscape in 
the exhibition painted by an American under forty years of age. 

39 
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The following artists have received this prize : 

1887, " Brook and Field " J. Francis Murphy. 

1888, " Windmills " J. H. Twachtman. 

1889, " The First Leaves " D. W. Tryon. 

1890, " Winter Landscape " Theo. Robinson. 

1891, " The Rain " Wm. A. Coffin. 

1892, " Explorers " Ruger Donoho. 

180:^. " Deerfield Valley " Henry G. Dearth. 

" C. A. Piatt. 

>ntrale, Havana " Childe Hassam. 

Iter Harbor" W. L. Metcalf. 

f Spring " Bruce Crane. 

y" Geo. H. Bogart. 

and Hills " W. L. Lathrop. 

Fund was offered by Mr. Samuel T. Shaw in 1892. The Fund 
arded annually to the best composition containing one or more 
by an American artist, the picture selected becoming the 
r. Shaw. 

ds are voted by the Jury, just prior to the opening of the exhi- 
llowing artists have been awarded the Shaw Fund : 

Sun " Theodore Robinson. 

ith " Edmond C. Tarbell. 

tigers " Henry O. Walker. 

idly Call " Wm. M. Chase. 

T " Frank W. Benson. 

George W. Ma)mard. 

md Waning Day " Geo. R. Barse. 

oodland Maid " Douglas Volk. 
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MEMBERS. 



Adams^ Herbert. 
Alexander, John W. 
Allen, Thomas. 
Armstrong, D. Maitland. 
Bacher, Otto H. 
Barse, George R., Jr. 
Bartlett, Paul Wayland. 
Beaux, Cecilia. 
Beckwith, J. Carroll. 
Bell, Edward A. 
Blashfield, Edwin H. 
Blum, Robert. 
Bogert, George H. 
Boston, Joseph H. 
Bridgeman, Frederick A. 
Brown, J. Appleton. 
Brush, George de Forest. 
Butler, Howard Russell. 
Chapman, Carlton T. 
Chase, William M. 
Church, F. S. 
Clinedinst, B. West. 
Clark, Walter. 
Coffin, William A. 
Collins, Alfred Q. 
Cox, Kenyon. 
Cox, Louise. 
Crane, Bruce. 
CuRRAN, Charles C. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Day, FRANas. 
Dearth, Henry G. 
Denman, Herbert. 
Dessar, Louis Paul. 
Donoho, Ruger. 
DuvENECK, Frank. 
Elwell, F. Edwin. 
Faxon, William Bailey. 



Flagg, Montague. 
Foster, Ben. 
Fowler, Frank. 
Franzen, August. 
Frazier, Kenneth. 
French, Daniel C. 
Fuller, Lucia Fairchild. 
Gaugengigl, L M. 
GiFFORD, R. Swain. 
Grafly, Charles. 
Hardie, Robert Gordon. 
Harrison, Birge. 
Harrison, T. Alexander. 
Hartley, J. Scott. 
Herter, Albert. 
Hills, Laura. 
HoPKiNSON, Charles. 
Howe, Wm. H. 
Hyde, William H. 
Inness, George. 
ISHAM, Samuel. 
Johnson, Eastman. 
Johnston, John Humphreys. 
Jones, Francis C. 
Jones, H. Bolton. 
Keith, Dora Wheeler. 
Kendall, Wm. Sargeant. 
KosT, Frederick W. 
La Faroe, John. 
Lathrop, Francis. 
LocKWOOD, Wilton. 
LooMis, Chester. 
Low, Will H. 
MacMonnies, Frederick. 
MacMonnies, Mary F. 
Martiny, Philip. 
Maynard, George W. 
Millet, Francis D. 
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Mowbray, H. Siddons. 
NiEMEYER, John H. 
OcHTMAN, Leonard. 
Palmer, Walter L. 
Parrish, Maxfield. 
Pearce, Charles Sprague. 
Platt, Charles A. 
Potter, Edward C. 
Prellwitz, Edith Mitchell. 
Prellwitz, Henry. 
Proctor, A. Phimister. 
Rice, William M. J. 
Ryder, Albert P. 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus. 
Sartain, William. 
Sherwood, Rosina Emmet. 
Smedley, William T. 
Story, Julian. 

Woodbury, 



Taylor, Henry F. 
Thayer, Abbott H. 
Thorne, William. 
Tiffany, Louis C. 
Tryon, Dwight W. 
tuckerman, s. salisbury. 
Tyler, Alice Kellogg. 
Van Boskerck, Robert W. 
Vedder, Elihu. 
Vinton, Frederic P. 
VoLK, Douglas. 

VONNOH, R. W. 

Walker, Henry Oliver. 
Walker, Horatio. 
Webb, J. Louis. 
Whitman, Sarah W. 
Wiggins, Carleton. 
Wiles, Irving R. 
Charles H. 
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OFFICERS. 

BRUCE PRICE, President. 

FREDERICK S. LAMB, First Vice-President. 

F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL, Second Vice-President. 

GEORGE L. HEINS, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM E. STONE, Secretary. 



Executive Committee. 
The President, Ex-OMcio, The Vice-Presidents, Ex-OMcio. 



C. A. Rich, 
C. H. Israels, 
George L. Heins, 



Class of 1899. 
R. W. Gibson, 

Class of 1900. 
Joseph Lauber, 

Class of 1901. 
H. K. Bush-Brown, 



F. C. Jones. 



Wm. a. Boring. 



W. E. Stone. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Committee on Annual Exhibition. 

President, Ex-OMcio, Chairman, 
Vice-Presidents, Ex-OMcio, Treasurer, Ex-OMcio, 

Secretary, Ex-OMcio, Chairman Catalogue Committee, Ex-OMcio. 



Edward L. Tilton, 
C. Y. Turner, 
E. M. Welch, 

Horace Moran, 



Albert L. Brockway, 



Sub-Committee on Architecture, 
Chas. a. Rich, Chairman, 

Sub-Committee on Decoration. 
Francis C. Jones, Chairman, 

House Committee, 
W. A. Boring, Chairman, 

Committee on Current Work, 
H. K. Bush-Brown, Chairman, 

Catalogue Committee, 
C, H. Israels, Chairman, 



J. M. Hewlett. 



Herbert Adams. 



D. N. B. Sturgis. 



Woodruff Leeming. 



Chas. M. Shean. 



Committee on Competitions and Awards, 

R. W. Gibson, Chairman, 

William A. Boring, Edwin H. Blashfield. 



Alex. W. Drake, 



Library Committee. 
Joseph Lauber, Chairman, 



J. Wm. Fosdick. 



Delegates and Alternates to the Fine Arts Federation. 

delegates. alternates. 

One year, Bruce Price, Frederick S. Lamb, 

One year, Julius F. Harder, George Martin Huss, 

Two years, George Keister. Horace Moran. 



Auditors. 



Percy Griffin, 



George Martin Huss. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 



Committee on Government Architecture, 
Geo. B. Post, Chairman, 
R. W. Gibson, J. F. Harder, 



W. R. Briggs, 



Chas. I. Berg, 
W. A. Boring. 



F. S. Lamb, 



Committee on Competition Code, 
J. F. Harder, Chairman, 



A, W. Brunner. 



Geo. L. Heins, 



Committee on Financial Budget, 
F. S. Lamb, Chairman, 
C. A. Rich, 



F. C. Jones. 



Geo. Keister, 



Committee on Legislation. 
F. S. Lamb, Chairman, 



A. W. Brunner. 



Committee on Membership, 
F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, Chairman, 



E. P. Casey, 
Elmer E. Garnsey, 
Horace Moran, 
W. G. Beatty, 



Karl Bitter, 
LocKwooD DE Forest, 
Woodruff Leeming, 
C. Y. Turner. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 

ELECTED. 

Avery, Samuel P 4 East 38th St., 1895 

Vanderbilt, George W. . . .' 640 Fifth Ave., 1894 



RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

Adams, Herbert 42 West 15th St., 

Andrews, S. W 875 Madison Ave., 

Anthony, Holland C 87 Nassau St., 

Armstrong, D. Maitland 61 Washington Square South, 

AspiNWALL, J. Lawrence 367 Fifth Ave., 

Bacon, Henry iii Fifth Ave., 

Baker, James Barnes 156 Fifth Ave., 

Baldwin, Charles P Prudential Bldg., Newark, N. J., 

Bannister, Wm. P 44 Broadway, 

Barney, John Stewart 1286 Broadway, 

Bates, William A 100 Broadway, 

Beatty, W. Gedney Ill Fifth Ave., 

Beers, William H 100 Broadway, 

Behlen, Herman 314 East ii8th St., 

Bell, Algernon S 35 Nassau St., 

Bell, Edward Hamilton 424 Fifth Ave., 

Benevenuti, Robert 3 East 14th St., 

Berg, Charles 1 10 West 23d St., 

Berg, Louis De Coppet 31 East 17th St., 

BissELL George E 30 East 14th St., 

Bitter, Karl County Boulevard, Weehawken, N. J., 

Blackledge, Frank H Thurston Place, New Rochelle, 

Blashfield, Edwin H 58 West 57th St., 

Boring, William A 32 Broadway, 

Brendon, Chas : 109 West 42d St., 

Brewster, Geo. T 121 East 17th St., 

Briggs, Warren R 338 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn., 

Brite, James iii Fifth Ave., 

Brockway, Albert L 55 Broadway, 

Brown, A. Wallace 374 Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J., 

Brown, Louis 35 West 33d St., 

Brunner, Arnold W 36 Union Square East, 

Buckman, Albert 11 East sgth St., 

Bush-Brown, H. K 107 East 27th St., 

Butler, Howard Russell 135 West 47th St., 
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Cady, J. Cleveland 31 East 17th St. 

Caldwell, Charles H 160 Fifth Ave. 

Caldwell, E. F 31 East 17th St. 

Canfield, Von Beck 333 Fourth Ave.; 

Carrel, H. C 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carrere, John M 28 East 41st St 

Casey, Edward Pearce 171 Broadway 

Cauldwell, Leslie G 200 Rue de Rivoli, PariS; 

Cauldwell, S. M 10 East 23d St. 

Chapman, Henry Otis 1286 Broadway 

CiANi, Victor A 3 West isth St. 

Clark, Edward H i West 103d St 

Clarke, Thos. Shields 50 Riverside Drive, 

Clinton, Charles W s. .32 Nassau St. 

Coffin, William A 58 West S7th St. 

Colt, Stockton Beekman 287 Fourth Ave. 

Combe, Voltaire 158 West 23d St. 

CoMSTOCK, Frederick R 124 West 4Sth St. 

CoRDES, Aug. W 130 Fulton St. 

CouPER, William ? 207 East 17th St. 

CovELL, Wm. S 152 Broadway 

Cox, Kenyon 145 West S5th St. 

Crowninshield, Frederic 42 West i8th St 

Davis, Albert E 2558 Third Ave., N. Y.^ 

Davis, Irving P 1 133 Broadway 

DE Forest, Lockwood. 7 East loth St. 

Detweller, Charles H 56 Danforth St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Dillon, Arthur 24 West 22d St. 

Dinkelberg, Frederick P Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq. 

D'Oench, a. F 289 Fourth Ave. 

Drake, Alex. W 33 East 17th St. 

Drischler, Frank 191 Broadway 

DuBOY, Paul 242 West 76th St. 

Du Fais, John 156 Fifth Ave. 

Du MoND, Frank Vincent 58 West S7th St. 

Duncan, John H 21 West 24th St, 

Edwards, Charles Savings Bank Building, Paterson, N. J. 

Edwards, Edward B 156 Fifth Ave, 

Eidlitz, Cyrus L. W 160 Fifth Ave 

Elwell, F. Edwin 131 West nth St 

Farnham, Paulding Tiflfany & Co., Union Sq 

Ferguson, William W 10 West 23d St 

Ferree, Barr 7 Warren St 
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FosDicK, J. William 24 East 28th St., 

Fowler, Frank 106 West 55th St 

Fowler, Halstead P 280 Broadway. 

Frazer, W. Lewis 40 Washington Sq. 

Freedlander, Joseph Henry 24 West 22d St. 

Freeman, George A 27 East 20th St. 

French, Daniel Chester 125 West nth St. 

Garnsey, Elmer Ellsworth 489 Fifth Ave. 

Gelert, John 11 East 14th St. 

Gellatly, John 20 West 21st St. 

Gibson, R. W 54 Broad St, 

GiFFORD, Charles Alling 31 Union Sq. West; 

Gilbert, C. P. H 1125 Broadway, 

GiLDERSLEEVE, RaLEIGH C 2J West 30th St, 

Gillespie, Chas. H lO West 23d St, 

Gi-AENZER, George A 33 East 20th St, 

Graham, Robert Dun 128 East 34th St. 

Greene, Ernest Temple Court, Beekman St, 

Griffin, Percy ^ 48 Exchange PI. 

Griffith, Vincent Colyer 160 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 

Haight, Charles C iii Broadway, 

Hamlin, Alfred D. F Columbia University, 1285 Columbus Ave., 

Hardenbergh, H. J 10 West 23d St., 

Harder, J. F 194 Broadway, 

Harney, George E 35 Nassau St., 

Harris, William L 423 West 59th St. 

Hartley, J. S 145 West 55th St. 

Hastings, Thomas 28 East 41st St. 

Hawley, Hughson I Union Sq. 

Heins, George L Temple Court, Beekman St. 

Hewlett, James M 16 East 23d St. 

Hill, Frederick P 160 Fifth Ave., 

HiRSH, Frederick R i5i West 126th St., 

Hiss, Philip in Fifth Ave. 

Hoar, Chas. N 52 East 23d St. 

Hodges, Arthur A 129 East 31st St. 

Holden, L. C 1133 Broadway, 

HoLZER, J. A 59 Washington Sq, 

HoppiN, Francis L. V 160 Fifth Ave. 

Hough, William C 320 Broadway, 

Howard, John Galen 12 East 23d St. 

Howe, Augustus 83 Nassau St., 

Hull, Washington 16 East 23d St. 
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Hunt, Richard Rowland 28 East 21st St., 

Hunter, J. Dickinson, Jr -. 160 Fifth Ave. 

Hunting, Walter C 10 West 23d St 

Huss, George Martin 1285 Broadway; 

Ingle, John W 10 East 23d St. 

Inglis, James S 144 Fifth Ave. 

Isham, Samuel 5 East 6ist St. 

Israels, Charles H : . . 194 Broadway, 

Jackson, A. C 55 West 33d St.; 

JACOBSON, John C 10 West 23d St. 

Jaegers, Albert 3 West 15th St 

Jardine, George E 1262 Broadway, 

Jardine, John 1262 Broadway, 

Jones, Francis C 253 West 42d St. 

JossELYN, Edgar A 3 West 29th St. 

Kaldenberg, F. R 307 East 20th St 

Karr, C. Powell 3 Union Sq. West 

Keister, George 140 West 34th St.; 

Keller, Arthur J 516 West 140th St. 

Kendall, Edward H 150 Fifth Ave. 

Kendall, William H 160 Fifth Ave. 

Kent, W. W 1262 Broadwayi 

Kilburn, Henry F 156 Fifth Ave,. 

Knowles, Wilbur S 1123 Broadway^ 

KoEN, Terence A 160 Fifth Ave. 

Kramer, Edw. A 232 West 14th St. 

Lamb, Charles R 360 West 22d St. 

Lamb, Frederick S 360 West 22d St. 

Langton, Daniel W 115 East 23d St. 

Lathrop, Francis 29 Washington Sq 

Lauber, Joseph 153 Fourth Ave, 

Lawrence, Warrington G m Fifth Ave, 

Le Brun, Michel M i Madison Ave. 

Leeming, Woodruff m Fifth Ave. 

Little, Willard P 20 West 34th St. 

Livingston, Goodhue 287 Fourth Ave. 

Locke, Alex. S 250 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LooMis, Chester 153 Fourth Ave, 

Lopez, Charles Albert 249J East 13th St. 

Lord, Austin William 16 East 23d St 

Lord, James Brown 160 Fifth Ave. 

Low, Will H Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y., 

Ludlow, William Orr 100 Broadwayi 
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LuKEMAN, Augustus 145 West 55th St., 

Mackenzie, Clinton 2 Julian PI., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mackintosh, Alex 71 Broadway; 

Magonigle, H. V. B 160 Fifth Ave.; 

Manning, A. J 160 Fifth Ave.; 

March, A. L. C 99 Nassau St, 

Marschall, Frederick Wood Ridge, Bergen Co., N. J. 

Marshall, Henry Rutgers 3 West 29th St, 

Martiny, Philip 80 Washington Sq, 

Masqueray, E 123 East 23d St. 

Maynicke, Robert 725 Broadway, 

McCabe, William H 464 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGuire, Joseph Hubert 357 West 29th St 

McKiM, Alex. Rice 106 East 23d St 

McKiM, Charles F 160 Fifth Ave 

Melendy, George E 204 Centre St., Orange, N. J. 

Mersereau, William H 32 Broadway, 

Metcalf, F. L 108 Fulton St 

Mitchell, Pringle * 333 Fourth Ave 

MoRAN, Horace iii Fifth Ave. 

Morgan, S. Henry 10 East 23d St. 

Morris, Charles 56 New St, 

MoTT, Charles T 99 Nassau St, 

Mygatt, Robertson K 1425 Broadway, 

Napier, Arthur M 23 West 26th St. 

Nash, Thomas 64 Cedar St, 

NiEHAus, Charles H 148 West 36th St, 

Nute, F. S 140 West 34th St, 

Nye, Alvan C 1143 Lexington Ave, 

O'Connor, Michael J 20 West 34th St, 

O'Sullivan, John F 126 East 23d St. 

Owen, Walter T 367 Fifth Ave. 

Palmer, George C 63 William St 

Parfitt, Albert Edward 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Paris, William F 275 Fifth Ave 

Parish, Wainwright 3 West 29th St, 

Pennington, Harper 51 West loth St. 

Perry, R. Hinton 51 West loth St., 

Pickering, Arthur D 1133 Broadway, 

Platt, Charles A 107 East 27th St. 

Post, Charles F 32 Nassau St. 

Post, George B 33 East 17th St. 

Post, William Stone 33 East 17th St. 
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Potter, E. C. 145 West ssth St., 

Potter, William Appleton 160 Fifth Ave 

Price, Bruce 1133 Broadway, 

Proctor, A. P 145 East 23d St. 

Randall, T. Henry "The Tower," Madison Sq. Garden, 

Renwick, Edwaio) B 19 Park PL, 

Renwick, William W 39 West 27th St. 

Rhind, J. Massey 208 East 20th St. 

Rich, Charles A 35 Nassau St. 

Robertson, R. H 160 Fifth Ave. 

Rogers, Edward A Care E. Flagg, 35 Wall St 

RoMEYN, Charles W 48 Exchange PI. 

Rose, Charles Frederick i Madison Ave. 

Ross, Albert R 156 Fifth Ave. 

Rossiter, E. K 94 Liberty St. 

Ruckstuhl, F. Wellington 939 Eighth Ave. 

Russell, William H 32 Nassau St., 

St. Gaudens, Augustus Care of Morgan & Hayes, Paris, France, 

Schickel, William iii Fifth Ave 

Schier, Helwig, Jr 818 Broadway 

ScHLADERMUNDT, HERMAN Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Schroeder, J. Langdon 3 West 29th St. 

ScHWARTZENBACK, P. A 96 Fifth Ave. 

Sears, Taber ii i Fifth Ave. 

See, Milton 31 East 17th St. 

Shean, Charles M 51 West loth St. 

Shepard, Augustus D., Jr 156 Fifth Ave. 

Sherwin, Harold Blake 92 Qinton PI. 

Shirlaw, Walter 3 Washington Sq. North 

Shope, Henry B 19 West 32d St 

Steinam, Joseph L 19 Union Sq, 

Stephens, C. A. L 131 West i8th St. 

Stephenson, Robert S Temple Court, Beekman St. 

Stone, William E 55 Broadway, 

Sturgis, D. N. B 220 Fourth Ave. 

Sturgis, Russell 307 East 17th St. 

Swartwout, Egerton 160 Fifth Ave. 

Symington, James 58 West 57th St. 

Taft, Joseph H 33 East 20th St. 

Thomas, Frederic C 33 East 17th St., 

Thomas, John R 160 Broadway, 

Thorpe, Alfred H 1133 Broadway, 

Tiffany, Loins C 7 East 72d St. 
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Tn-TON, Edward L 32 Broadway, 1896 

TiLTON, Ernest Rollin 63 William St., 1886 

TowNSEND, Ralph S 29 East 19th St., 1899 

Tracy, Evarts 160 Fifth Ave., 1894 

Tryon, Thomas 41 Union Sq. East, 1892 

Tubby, Willl/^m B 81 Fulton St., 1891 

Turner, C. Y 35 West 14th St., 1896 

Turner, Thornton Floyd 150 Fifth Ave., 1896 

TuRNURE, Arthur 154 Fifth Ave., 1887 

TuTHiLL, William Burnet United Charities Bldg., 1886 

Ulrich, Rudolph 15 Cortlandt St., 1897 

Upjohn, R. M 295 Qinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1888 

Valentine, C. A 100 Broadway, 1895 

Vander Bent, Teunis J. . ". 160 Fifth Ave., 1894 

Van Ingen, W. B 57 East S9th St., 1889 

VoLKMAR, Charles Corona, Long Island, 1890 

Wadelton, T. D 160 Fifth Ave., 1886 

Walker, Hobart A 35 Nassau St., 1897 

Walker, John Tempest, Jr 156 Fifth Ave., 1893 

Wallace, William J i Union Sq., 1891 

Waller, Frank 52 Broadway, 1887 

Wallis, Frank E 9 West 30th St., 1887 

Walton, William 360 West 22d St., 1888 

Ward, J. Q. A 119 West S2d St., 1890 

Ware, James E 487-4S9 Fifth Ave., 1893 

Ware, William R 120 East 27th St, 1885 

Warren, Whitney 3 East 33d St., 1899 

Waters, Safford 92 Qinton H., 1891 

Watkins, Howard E 104 East 60th St., 1898 

Welch, Edward Martin 34 Gramercy Park, 1885 

Wells, Edmond B i Madison Ave., 1886 

Wheeler, Dunham 115 East 23d St., 1888 

Whiting, Giles 898 Broadway, 1899 

Whittal, W. H 123 East 23d St., 1890 

Wiles, Irving R 106 West ssth St., 1897 

WiLLET, Arthur R 103 West 58th St., 1897 

Wilson, Frederick Pelham, N. Y., 1894 

Winterburn, F. W 32 Nassau St., 1899 

Wolf, Joseph 1125 Broadway, 1888 

Wood, George E 63 William St., 1889 

Wright, F. A 94 Liberty St., 1885 

York, Edward Palmer 160 Fifth Ave., 1893 

Young, Edward Lee 127 East 23d St., 1886 
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NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

Adae, Charles Flamen P. O. Box 2800, N. Y. City, 1894 

Adler, Dankmar Auditorium Tower, Chicago, 111.^ 1892 

Bacon, Francis H 96 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 1892 

Blackall, Clarence H i Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 1881 

Boyd, David K Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 1899 

Boyle, John J Watts St., PhUadelphia, Pa., 1894 

BossANGE, E. Raymond. .Care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders 

Court, London, 1897 

Bridgeman, F. a Care of Boussod, Valadon & Co., 303 Fifth Ave., 1899 

Brogdon, Claude Fayette 104 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., 1896 

Brown, David R Montreal, Canada, 1898 

Carpenter, Charles E 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I., 1892 

Collins, Frank H Glenville, Conn., 1899 

Colonna, E 22 Rue de Provence, Paris, France, 1888 

Conway, John S Abbonate Postale Cassilla 186, Rome, Italy, 1892 

Cope, Walter 420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1899 

Coulter, W. L Saranac Lake, N. Y., 1899 

CoxHEAD, John H 824 Elliot Sq., Buffalo, N. Y., 1894 

Cutler, J. Warren Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., 1896 

Cutler, James G Rochester, N. Y., 1888 

Donaldson, John M Moffat Bldg., Detroit, Mich., 1889 

Eames, William S Columbia Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 1894 

Eppendorff, J. C Buffalo, N. Y., 1890 

Eyre, Wilson, Jr 927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1887 

Faxon, John Lyman 7 Exchange PI., Boston, Mass., 1893 

Ferry, George B 419 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., 1893 

Flagg, H. Peabody 616 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 

Fuller, A. W Albany, N. Y., 1886 

Green, Edward B no Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y., 1887 

Hamilton, C. W. D 636 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 1899 

Hapgood, Edward T 141 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn., 1888 

Harlow, Alfred B Vandergrift Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa., 1899 

Hickman, Louis C Brown Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 1894 

Huckel, Samuel, Jr 913 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1894 

Hunt, Guy Carlton 338 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn., 1894 

Johnson, Henry Albert U. S. Consulate, Venice, Italy, 1892 

Kellar, George 11 Park Terrace, Hartford, Conn., 1894 

Kipp, Albert H 76 Coal Exchange, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 1897 

Klauder, Charles L 121 N. i8th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1898 

Larned, Charles W U. S. Army, West Point, N. Y., 1892 
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Link, Theodore C Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 

MacMonnies, Frederick 44 Rue de Sevres, Paris, France, 

Martin, Frank H 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I., 

Meyer, George P. . .Care of Hall & Kilburn, 48 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa., 

Millar, W. H Ithaca, N. Y., 

Miller, Frank Curry 303 Fidelity Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 

Nickerson, Edward 1 61 Westminster St., Providence, R. I., 

Osborne, C. Francis 4045 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

Partridge, William Ordway 107 East 17th St., N. Y. City, 

Pennell, Joseph 14 Buckingham St., Strand, London, Eng., 

Robinson, Edward Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., 

Robinson, Leoni W 760 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn., 

ScHWEiNFURTH, C. F New England Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 

ScoFiELD, L. T 338 Erie St., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Seabury, B. Hammett 7, 8, 9 Besse Block, Springfield, Mass., 

Sewell, Robert V. V Tangier, Morocco, 

Stevens, John Calvin 185 Middle St., Portland, Me., 

SwASEY, William Albert Union Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 

Van Pelt, John V Ithaca, N. Y., 

VoNNEGUT, Bernard 810 Indiana Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, 

Wheeler, William Arthur 28 Tweddle Bldg., Albany, N. Y., 

WiCKS, William S no Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y., 

WiLKENSON, Henry W 807 James St., Syracuse, N. Y., 

Wilson, H. Neill Pittsfield, Mass., 

Windrim, John T 1107 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

Withers, Creighton 22 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I., 
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June 


23- 


Sept. 


29. 


Oct. 


4- 


Oct. 


20. 


Nov. 


I. 


Nov. 


I. 


Nov. 


17- 


Dec. 


1. 


Dec. 


22. 



1898. KALENDAR, 1898-1899. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Meeting of Executive Committee. 

Meeting of the League — ^Address by Mr. James Wood on "The Pre- 
historic Architecture of Yucatan." 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Meeting of the League — ^'Tiers, Viaducts and Water Fronts." 
Special Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Meeting of the League — ^Ladies' Night — "Municipal Color." 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
1899. 
Jan. 3. Meeting of the League — "Reconstruction of the Plan of the City of 

New York." 
Jan. 19. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Jan. 20. Entry Blanks Returnable for Fourteenth Annual Exhibition. 
Feb. 2. Last Day for Reception of Exhibits. 
Feb. 9. Annual Dinner. 

Feb. 9. Press View of Exhibition — 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Feb. 10. Opening Reception of the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition. 
Feb. II. Fourteenth Annual Exhibition opened to the public. 
Feb. 15. Public Discussion in the Vanderbilt Gallery— "The City Plan of 

New York" — Geo. B. Post and Julius F. Harder. 
Feb. 22. Public Discussion— "The City Plan"— Milton See, E. H. Kendell 

and F. S. Lamb. 
Feb. 23. Meeting of the Executive Conmiittee. 

Mar. I. Public Discussion — "The Outlying Districts" — Chas. W. Stoughton. 
Mar. 4. Exhibition Closed. 
Mar. 6. Exhibits Discharged. 

Mar. 7. Joint Meeting with the National Sculpture Society — "The Educa- 
tional Value of Sculpture.^' 
Mar. 21. Special Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Mar. 23. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

April 3. Joint Meeting of the League with the Painters^ Societies of New 
York — "The Educational Value of Painting in the Commun- 
ity." 
April 20. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
May 2. Special Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
May 3. Annual Meeting of the League. 
May 18. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

June 6. Meeting of the League — Report of Delegate to the National Conven- 
tion of Architectural Clubs. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

The Architectural League of New York was organized January i8, 1881, 
reorganized January 19, 1886, and in<porporated November 2, 1888. Its pur- 
pose is the promotion of architecture and the allied fine arts. It recognizes the 
essential alliance of the decorative arts by providing that its President shall be 
an architect, and that of its two Vice-Presidents one shall be a mural painter or 
decorator and the other a sculptor. The membership of the League is wholly 
professional, and consists of five classes, namely : resident, non-resident, junior, 
honorary, and corresponding members. In 1892, on the completion of the 
building of the American Fine Arts Society, the League obtained permanent 
quarters in that building, where it maintains a club room for the use of the 
members, a meeting room for meetings, and its library. Its annual exhibi- 
tions are regularly held in the galleries of the same building. 

The work of the League falls naturally into two divisions: professional 
and public. Its professional work is confined to matters germane to archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts in a professional way, and is carried on through 
the meetings of the League and the work of its various committees. Its public 
work embraces all that is concerned with the general public, and chiefly centres 
in its annual exhibitions. Fourteen of these have been held, and they now 
form an important feature in the art exhibitions in New York each season. 
During the last few years these exhibitions have been opened free to the pubfic, 
save on two days in a week, and their popularity has been greatly increased by 
this policy. The opening reception at the beginning of the exhibitions invari- 
ably brings together a large and representative company, and the interest of the 
general public is further considered in the public meetings or lectures, of which 
three are given during the continuance of each exhibition, and which have in- 
variably developed a wide interest in the League and its work. 

During the past year, as the record of its work will show, the League has 
broadened the scope of its monthly meetings by general discussions on subjects 
of special and present interest, especially those which are concerned with the 
public art of the city of New York. These meetings have been numerously 
attended by many men eminent in public life, guests of the League, and the ex- 
tensive notice they have attracted in the daily press has demonstrated how gen- 
eral the interest is in architectural and decorative matters when they are prop- 
erly brought before the people. 
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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION * 

Every League exhibition has a distinct physiognomy. That of the Four- 
teenth Exhibition was due to two features especially — the great size of some of 
the exhibits, and the unusual number of models shown. Both of these were 
suggestive of an increasing sense of the impossibility of adequately presenting 
in small scale drawings all the facts and aspects of a design. Indeed, it may be 
said that the exhibition as a whole was one of architecture, rather than that of 
draughtsmanship. The only buildings of first rate importance were the new 
east wing of the Metropolitan Museum, the Ellis Island Immigrant Station, and 
the new City College. The real strength of the show was in its representation 
of buildings of secondary importance, both public and private, among which 
there was much that was full of merit. 

The entrance hall was given up to work by recently returned students from 
Paris, and as an exhibition of draughtsmanship this was highly interesting. 
Careful studies, beautifully rendered by Professors Van Pelt and Dole, of Cor- 
nell, and Russell, of Syracuse, and Messrs. H. B. Price, W. O. Raymond and 
Frank Enrich, and a design for a vast railway terminal by Donn Barber, illus- 
trated, in the most favorable manner, the artistic and technical side of the Paris 
training in draughtsmanship. 

The most conspicuous exhibit in the Vanderbilt Gallery was the colossal 
elevation of the design for the new east front of the Metropolitan Museum by 
the late Richard M. Himt, and his son, Mr. R. H. Hunt. The problem was a 
difficult one, because of the very distinctive physiognomy of the present south 
front of the Museum, which is not an altogether happy design. With this 
south front the gigantic coupled columns and three huge arches of the new 
facade make the most pronounced contrast possible, both in design and material. 
The result will be an effect as of two distinct contiguous buildings. Apart from 
this, this design possesses real distinction ; it has the grand air ; it is monumental 
and refined. The Ellis Island Immigrant Station was represented by a huge 
elevation by Alfred Raymond and a model of the quarter-inch scale. There 
was, unfortunately, no plan. The drawing in India ink was strongly rendered 
and corrected the apparent coarseness of many of the details in the model. To- 
gether they presented a building of monumental aspect, with an air of massive- 
ness and a general dignity of scale quite suitable for a government building iso- 
lated on an island in the harbor. 

While on the subject of government architecture, a word is due the three 
designs exhibited by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, Mr. J. K. Tay- 

*Condensed for the Year Book from the articles in the Architectural Review, March, 
1899, by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin and Mr. Frederick S. Lamb. 
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lor, for post-offices at San Francisco, Akron, O., and Pottsville, Pa. These 
represented three different styles of architecture, an eclecticism which appears 
to have been inherited as a tradition from Mr. Taylor's predecessor ; but where- 
as Mr. Aiken sought in his variations of styles to meet the special requirements 
or conditions of diverse locations, the reasons for the differences of style be- 
tween these three buildings are not obvious or easy to guess. The first of the 
three was a dignified and appropriate, if not specially interesting, palazzo of 
Italian classic design, perfectly suitable for its purpose ; a better piece of work 
than we have been accustomed to expect from the Washington office under the 
conditions imposed upon it by Congress. In the Akron and Pottsville post- 
offices the general composition was much alike, consisting of an oblong two- 
stQried building with broad eaves, low roof, three large openings in the front 
below, and a frieze of smaller openings under the eaves ; but the details in the 
Akron post-office were Renaissance in style; those of the Pottsville post-office 
Italian Gothic. 

These modest drawings from Washington were hung near the largest of 
all the colossal exhibits, that of the Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Company. This 
was an almost exact replica of the terra-cotta street-front of a small store and 
office erected in Perth Amboy, with certain portions enamelled in green, yellow, 
red or blue. The result was praiseworthy rather for what it attempted than for 
what it accomplished. The suggestion of the possible effects of exterior color 
treatment in ceramic materials, which are well-nigh imperishable, was most in- 
teresting. How far it is really desirable to add the element of varied color to 
our street architecture, which, as it is, so lacks repose and unity and breadth in 
effect, is a difficult question. It can only be solved by experience and after 
many failures by the way. Two other exhibits were conspicuous for the size 
or number of the drawings they comprised and for the models which accom- 
panied them. They were both houses, one in the country and one hi the city. 
The first was Mr. Foxhall Keene's country seat at Westbury, L. I., by Mr. 
George A. Freeman, a colonial mansion with a central pedimented portico, sim- 
ple and dignified, but not especially interesting. It was better shown by the 
model than by the huge elevation, rendered in gouache, of which really the best 
part was the charming bit of landscape forming the background. A noticeable 
feature of the design indicated a commendable and growing tendency in our 
modem practice, that, namely, of paying some attention to the proper setting, 
and, as it were, framing of buildings by the adjuncts of landscape architecture 
with terraces, approaches and similar devices. The exhibition included a larger 
number of landscape gardening designs than usual. The other house referred 
to is that about to be erected for Mr. W. A. Clark, of Montana, on upper Fifth 
Avenue, New York, from the plans of Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, and 
K. M. Murchison, who exhibited a series of preliminary studies, the final plans 
and elevations, and a quarter-inch model of the accepted design. The draw- 
ings were beautiful examples of draughtsmanship, the plan showing an effective 
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grouping and arrangement of the rooms of state and of the halls and stairs upon 
the rather long and narrow lot. 

Another interesting exhibit, accompanied by a model, was that of a coun- 
try house at Bemardsville, N. J., by Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, a quiet, re- 
fined and picturesque structure with arcaded piazzas, the arcades carrying the 
exterior walls of tlie second sfory. It afforded an interesting illustration of 
Mr. Marshall's practice of studying his designs in the model before putting them 
on paper. Photographs of the model and of the house and the model itself were 
intended to show the value of this method of study by the close resemblance in 
the actual effect of the model to that of the completed house. 

In spite of the lack of commercial or public buildings of the first importance 
in the Vanderbilt Gallery, there were enough designs of libraries, banks, educa- 
tional and charitable buildings of the second rank as to size and cost, and of 
considerable merit and interest, to warrant consideration in this notice. Scat- 
tered through the hall were a number of competitive designs for the Jersey City 
Public Library, recently awarded to Messrs. Brite & Bacon, who exhibited their 
designs as finally revised for execution. The elevation is dignified, refined in 
detail, and wholly appropriate to its purpose. It is, however, in the remarkably 
simple and reasonable plan that the superiority of this design, taken as a whole, 
becomes manifest. An examination of its ample hall, the sixty running feet of 
its delivery desk, its admirable and spacious communications and excellent light- 
ing hardly suggested to the mind the really great difficulties inherent in the prob- 
lem. These became more apparent on examining the other plans. 

Libraries are becoming to figure among the most successful and promising 
of our public buildings. In many a city the public library is the most beautiful 
edifice the municipality can boast; a fact which speaks well for our national 
civilization. Other library designs shown here were those for Plainfield, N. J., 
by Tracy & Magonigle, and for Pawtucket, R. I., by C. H. Blackall. Both are 
treated with classic motives ; they were interesting as examples of the tradition, 
apparently in process of growth, that a classic treatment, based either on the 
antique Roman or the Italian Renaissance, is as necessary for a public library 
as it has come to be considered to be for an art museum. How far this is a mere 
wave of fashion, and how far it results from a growing recognition of the 
monumental character appropriate to a great library, is not easy to determine. 
Whether reasonable or unreasonable, whether due to fashion or to judgment, 
the results have generally been on the whole commendable. 

This classic tendency has as yet only in a slight degree affected our educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. The most important of these exhibited was 
Mr. Post's College of the City of New York, a design of real importance and 
merit, inadequately represented by a plan and perspective on a rather small scale. 
The plan is interesting, treating with great skill an irregular plot of ground, 
which it surrounds with a circuit of class and lecture halls, chapel, theatre, etc., 
enclosing three courts separated by cloistered passages. The buildings are in 
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a somewhat severe English collegiate style, late Gothic or Elizabethan in detail, 
and effectively picturesque in massing. 

Philadelphia sent a beautifully executed series of pencilled drawings for 
the Methodist Episcopal Home for the Aged, by Messrs. Field & Medary. The 
long range of buildings in English coll^ate style is quiet and refined in design. 
From Philadelphia came also Cope and Stewardson's brick and stone Law 
School for the University of Pennsylvania, in what is now the fashion to call 
the Georgian style of our colonial architecture. It is curious to note to what 
an extent our recent collegiate architecture has taken to brick instead of stone, 
and to the style of the most antiquated buildings of Harvard instead of any more 
modem and monumental treatment, such as our architects can handle with ex- 
cellent success when they try. This example was, however, an unusually suc- 
cessful essay in the style, marked by that propriety and refinement which we 
have learned to expect from its authors. The well composed tower at the en- 
trance of the dormitories of the same University, also by this firm, deserves 
commendation. Brookl)m contributed a very artistic drawing by Messrs. Waid 
& Cranford for the Kings County Medical Society. Among the churches the 
most interesting contributions was Ernest Flagg's study for the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at Washington, in the decorated Gothic style. A com- 
petitive design for a Baptist Church by Messrs. Leeming & Beatty is a pleasing, 
refined and well-massed composition. 

With regard to the multitude of dwelling houses and other buildings rela- 
tively less important than those already described, it is manifestly impossible to 
particularize at length, and yet there were among them many things really more 
meritorious and often more interesting than the larger and more important de- 
signs shown. There was, for instance, a tomb by Francis H. Bacon, treated witli 
Greek details and with a truly Hellenic simplicity and refinement which were 
delightful to behold. A storage warehouse, by Messrs. Covell & Smith, treated 
in a style suggested by Italian mediaeval buildings and most appropriate to the 
massive, almost windowless structure of red brick, constituted a promising d6but 
for this young firm. A competitive church design for the suburbs of Berlin, 
and a meritorious design for tenement houses, both by Messrs. Stokes & 
Howells ; a clever treatment of iron work in the facade of the little Aguilar Free 
Library building on the East Side, by Messrs. Herts & Tallant ; some charming 
studies for country houses and for the New Haven County Club, by Grosvenor 
Atterbury ; a library building for the New Britain Institute, by Messrs. Davis & 
Brooks ; a rich Gothic reredos, by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, for a 
church in Dorchester, Mass. ; a beautiful color study for a ballroom by Messrs. 
Herts & Tallant ; these and not a few others among the exhibits were deserving 
of more detailed notice which only lack of space forbids. The same is true of 
the clever design by Whitney Warren for the New York Yacht Qub Building, 
adopted for execution and shown in a beautiful series of drawings. The frank 
acceptance of an unsymmetrical parti, and its frank expression in the exterior, 
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the monumental plan and the well-composed fagade, deserved the admiration 
generally accorded them. Another competition design for the same front by 
Messrs. Howard, Cauldwell and Morgan was most beautifully drawn, striking 
and original in conception. 

Surveying the exhibition as a whole, one must feel that it revealed evidences 
of a steady progress of taste, of a firmer mastery of resources by the American 
profession generally compared with even the recent past. The blunders were 
less conspicuous ; there was more soberness, more balance and restraint in the 
work of '98-'99 as a whole than in that (let us say) of ^93-'94- Buildings of sec- 
ondary and minor importance are being more carefully designed, and, above all, 
more better planned. A. D. F. H. 



The visitor of the Architectural League Exhibition entered first those gal- 
leries set aside for the exhibitions of the arts allied in the beautification of archi- 
tecture. This section, which has become year by year more interesting, filled 
the entrance of the three smaller galleries. It is now more than an indication of 
the trend of the art work of the year in this direction ; it is educational as well as 
retrospective, for the small preliminary sketches, the rough working cartoons, 
the models of wax, which were thought at first to be of valye only to the profes- 
sional member, are now found to be of the greatest interest to the layman — not 
only because they acquaint him with the mysteries of technical execution, but 
because they show the result of American effort. True, in many cases, but 
parts of great projects were shown, yet in a careful study of these details, in the 
intelligent way in which they were placed, one was able to obtain an impression 
of the forces at work here and in other cities toward the solution of practical 
problems. 

Several of the most important decorative mural schemes of the year were 
represented in parts or by sketches and preliminary studies. The first of the 
admirable series of mural panels for the Appellate Court was shown by Mr. 
Kenyon Cox — ^"Peace and Commerce" and "Renty Rewarding Industry." 
While executed with the earnestness and dignity which always characterize this 
artist's work, they were still more interesting from the fact that they called to 
mind the commendable scheme under which the entire series is being produced. 

An important record in the art of glass was recalled by the sketch and work- 
ing drawings of "The Angel Troubling the Pool,'^ by Mr. John La Farge. The 
color scheme is light but beautifully balanced, the composition of line admirable 
in its fitness for the requirements of the medium. The working drawing showed 
the deft manner in which the leads are designed to aid the artisan in the technical 
execution of the window. Mr. La Farge has again placed us in his debt by 
this contribution to the art of American glass. It is in every detail personal and 
purely individual ; it is one of the series which has established a distinctive style 
and has made this art universally appreciated. 
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The year's work in glass was shown by numerous other exhibits. The 
cartoons for the memorial windows at Bikmore, N. C, by Maitland Armstrong 
and Helen Maitland Armstrong, and water color sketches for the same, were 
evidences of the well-known, serious work of these able artists. The cartoons 
possess the virile quality of drawing for glass. No time is wasted in the elabo- 
ration of unnecessary details. The work from start to finish is carried out with 
a vigor and force that makes the final translation of the artists' scheme a simple 
problem. 

Many smaller sketches and less important cartoons were shown by able 
workers, the most noteworthy of which was the color sketch and full sized draw- 
ing by Mr. Charles M. Shean. 

The small but numerous studies for the heroic mural painting above the 
altar in St. Bartholomew's Church, exhibited by Mr. Francis Lathrop, recalled 
the impressive painting recently unveiled in this city. While it is perhaps 
regrettable that such a work could not be shown in a public exhibition, at least 
in full size detail, all serious students must have felt thankful at having these 
earnest preliminary studies to aid them in obtaining a truthful interpretation of 
the artist's intention. 

The photograph of a ceiling panel and the various studies of figures ex- 
hibited by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield were another indication of the successful 
effort on his part to make that most difficult of problems, a ceiling decoration, a 
monumental composition. The studies in themselves had great intrinsic value. 

The exhibition was enlightened by a series of studies and completed panels 
from the brush of Mr. F. A. Bridgman. Among the sketches one delightful, 
fresh and spirited design for the decoration of a Swiss hotel was a charming 
reminder of how little actual work is necessary to convey the artist's idea when 
properly applied. The scale studies for figures were most completely explained 
in the larger canvases, and in one, "Music of the Past,^' Mr. Bridgman has 
achieved a success much to be envied. This success is distmctly to be traced to 
the fact that this panel was painted for the music room in his Paris home under 
unrestricted and ideal conditions, a perfect knowledge of the surroundings and 
an artistic freedom of action in the execution. This knowledge of the position 
a work is to be placed in is essential, and undoubtedly Mr. Will H. Low's panel 
for an over-mantel will look better in its more elevated position than it did in its 
location on the line of the exhibition. 

The series of panels grouped at the end of the room by Mr. Robert V. V. 
Sewell and his wife, A. Brewster Sewell, were carried out in a deeper scheme of 
color than any in the exhibition. Some of the compositions reminded the visitor 
of last year's "Canterbury Pilgrim," now carried out in completed form in the 
residence of Mr. George J. Gould at Lakewood. 

Glancing about the centre gallery, the small wax studies by Mr. Henry 
Linder attracted the eye at once, and one wondered why such beautiful candle- 
holders are not instantly translated into bronze, so that all might enjoy in simple 
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fixtures the charm which is unusually to be found only in more pretentious 
work. 

The bronze lamp by Miss Annie Mililani Archer possessed much of the 
same charm, and the writing trays, candlesticks and Egyptian pipe racks were 
interesting, as showing examples of an eflfort to apply better ability to the simple 
things in daily life. 

The bas-relief by Edith Woodman Burroughs was an earnest eflfort and 
attractive, because executed in a manner that would insure its harmony with its 
surroundings. The relief is too often an excuse for a vigorous handling, which, 
in its very success, renders the panel unfit for mural decoration. 

The series of decorative panels for a city residence by Mr. Philip Martiny, 
as well as the "Caryatides" by the same hand, showed the subtle yet forceful 
ability of this sculptor, to whom we are indebted for so many successful exam- 
ples of architectural sculpture. The designs for medals, especially those by Mr. 
Albert Jaegers and Mr. Charles A. Lopez, taken into consideration with the ex- 
cellent drawing of Mr. Kenyon Cox, of a cartouche for the University Qub, 
executed by Mr. George T. Brewster, incited the hope that at no distant date our 
sculptors will found a distinct and meritorious school in this fascinating branch 
of the modeler's art. Fraught with current interest was the "Ship's Bell," pre- 
sented to the United States gunboat "Princeton." Delicate in design, beauti- 
fully composed in lines, we feel that with Mr. Qark it was indeed a labor of love. 
A pair of andirons by the same sculptor showed equal appreciation of fitness for 
place. 

The importance of the proper application of color in the variety of material 
to which it may be applied was shown in various specimens of embroideries, 
leathers, wall-papers, faience, sgraffito, carved and etched wood, mosaic and 
metal. Embroidery seems to us a "lost art." Much which was exhibited was 
of merit, but the general result was far from being satisfactory. The funda- 
mental principle of simplicity of form and simplicity of color, without which any 
hanging becomes an obtrusive reminder of wasted energy, is forgotten, and 
year by year passes but too often with records of our shortcomings. 

The wall-papers, however, were more encouraging. In most designs sub- 
mitted a knowledge of the requirements was displayed and showed a trained 
effort in this direction. This was noticeably so in the designs of Mr. Charles E. 
Kinkead, which were good in line and agreeable in color. 

SgraflSto and faience were represented by several noticeable exhibits, among 
which those by Mr. Charles Volkmar and Miss Clara L. Poillon showed what a 
beautiful medium this is for strong, vigorous accents of color, either in interior 
or exterior architectural decorations. The various tiles, architectural details and 
the Grueby pottery exemplified, by contrast, the beauty of simple masses of color 
applied to good form. Even more than a suggestion of color is obtained in the 
fire etching of Mr. J. William Fosdick. These panels, confining their eflfort to 
the more legitimate field of burnt wood, were in striking contrast to the other 
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exhibits in this material, which attempted merely to imitate paintings, and by 
so doing lost the charm which the attractive medium possesses. 

A refreshing contrast was aflforded by the various examples of embossed 
colored and gilded leathers. Here color was applied in a most eflfective manner, 
and Mr. C. R. Yandell scored a distinct success. The result seems so simple 
when achieved that unless we are technically acquainted with the difficulties we 
are apt to give too little credit to the faithful workers who have striven to make 
this specialty a success. 

In reproductive work the series of studies of the Thirteenth Century g^ass, 
from the Cathedral at Chartres, by Mr. William L. Harris, were most interest- 
ing. It is instructive to contrast these faithful replicas of the early work in this 
fascinating medium with the more recent eflforts of our American school. While 
certain similarity can be observed, it is startling to notice the great diflference 
between the more recent efforts and the earlier work. 

F. S. L. 
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Three competitions for prizes are annually awarded by the Architectural 
League. These comprise the competition for the Gold and Silver Medals, the 
Avery Prize and the President's Prize. The Competition for the Gold and Sil- 
ver Medals is open to all residents of the United States under the age of thirty. 
The problem for the year was "Reviewing Stands and Public Grand Stands, 
Arches, etc., the Temporary Structures Required for the Purpose of Reviewing 
an Army Returning from Foreign Service." The site assumed was Riverside 
Park, in the vicinity of Grant^s Tomb. The chief problem was the plan arrange- 
ment. It was desired to show how a well considered design might produce, with 
the customary materials, an imposing and convenient composition. The points 
to be considered were the access and egress of the officials and of the public, the 
orderly movement of crowds and the approach and dismissal of troops. Consid- 
eration was required to be given to police, ambulance, fire department and car- 
riage service. 

The Avery Prize is open to all residents of the United States and consists 
of $50. The subject of the problem was a "Design for a War Medal for the 
Decoration of Soldiers in Commemoration of Santiago, 1898." It was sug- 
gested that forms other than the plain circular might be made available and have 
the advantage of giving a distinctive character, to be protected by the copjrright 
or other law. No cast or galvanic or hand- work process was admissible. 

The President's Prize is open to members of the Architectural League only. 
It consists of a bronze medal, with the option to purchase the design for $35 for 
the use of the Exhibition Committee if desired. The problem was a "Design for 
a Poster for the League Exhibition, 1899." 

The awards of the year were as follows : 

Gold and Silver Medals, 
No Awards. 

The Avery Prize, 
John F. M. Clark. 

The President's Prize, 
Claude F. Bragdon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

The aim of the League during the last two years has been to meet the intel- 
ligent public through the mediums of the monthly meetings and by the public 
nature of its discussions to directly interest the public in architectural work. 
Interpreting architectural work to mean everything pertaining to the building 
and beautifying of the city, the League invited many public-spirited citizens to 
join \yith it in these discussions and take a leading part in them. The result has 
been successful beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

The subjects for discussion proposed by the Committee on Current Work 
were of a broadly patriotic nature and included the remodeling of the plan of 
New York ; the planning of through ways of communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the city ; park embellishment and the development of the new park 
principle laid down by the League in the previous year ; the approaches to the 
proposed new bridges ; the replanning of the docks and the remodeling of the 
thoroughfares leading to them ; the broad subject of concentrating the municipal 
government and bureaux in a proper building, in a proper location and with 
proper approaches leading to it; and as collateral with these leading topics a 
discussion of the Building Laws ; of the rights of the citizen in the embellishment 
and beautifying of the city ; and the maintenance of the position that it was the 
duty of the League to point out how this work should be done. 

The result of a broad handling of the subjects included in this programme 
has been to enlist public interest not only in the League but also in the profes- 
sion; to make the public comprehend the breadth and scope of the profession 
and to look to its members as the proper authorities to step forward in such dis- 
cussions and determine definitely what, in such connections, is in the best inter- 
ests of the city and its people. 

During the year fifty-two members were elected and one reinstated. Four 
members resigned and two names were dropped, thus making a net increase of 
forty-seven, which is principally due to the work of the Membership Committee, 
under the energetic chairmanship of Mr. F. W. Ruckstuhl. 

The Annual or Exhibition Dinner this year was most successful. There 
was a large attendance of members and the invited guests included a number of 
representative men. The total attendance at the Exhibition exceeded 10,000. 
In place of the lectures usually given during the Exhibition the three Wednesday 
evenings were devoted to discussions on the lines of the topics discussed at the 
monthly meetings. 

The Exhibition Committee, Mr. Charles A. Rich, chairman, reports that the 
architectural portion of the Exhibition was rather more difficult to hang than 
in previous years, owing to the great number of very large drawings sent in. 
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which also necessitated the rejection of an unusual number of the exhibits sub- 
mitted. This placed upon the Hanging Committee a responsibility that is apt 
to cause some indignation on the part of contributors. It is therefore asked that 
the members give consideration to this matter in the future, that further cause 
for complaint may not be made. On the other hand, the exhibitors are to be 
thanked for a general compliance with the request that all drawings, even 
medium sized, be bent on stretchers and not glazed. The committee has recom- 
mended some changes in the arrangements for the collection of drawings owing 
to the largely increased metropolitan area. 

The character of the work in the decorative part of the Exhibition showed 
a steady improvement, and a careful scrutiny of this year's exhibit showed a 
larger number of executed works than in any previous year, and fewer exhibits 
that had no connection with architectural decoration. This condition is certain 
to improve in the future, as the League's Exhibition is the only one where the 
work of a decorative painter can be hung unf ramed. 

The House Committee, Mr. W. A. Boring, chairman, reports that the house 
accounts show the club room to have been practically self-supporting, and that 
the Annual Dinner was given with the greatest care as to economy. 

The Committee on Current Work, Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, chairman, has 
worked most earnestly, accomplishing excellent results, and is entitled to the 
highest praise from the League. Its work is well known to the members and 
needs no comment. The programmes arranged for the monthly meetings and 
the handling of the subjects have been such as to indicate a praiseworthy 
activity in this feature of the League's work. 

The Committee on Competitions and Awards, Mr. R. W. Gibson, chairman, 
reports unsatisfactory results in the three competitions held under its supervision, 
and for which it is at a loss to account. It recommends a more extended an- 
nouncement of the competitions in the future and that they be thrown open to a 
wider field. It has also suggested that it might increase the interest to oflfer cash 
prizes with engrossed certificates instead of medals, and that the subjects should 
be such as students can work out at their homes and not entailing too great an 
amount of labor. 

The Library Committee, Mr. Joseph Lauber, chairman, reports that during 
the year the number of volumes has been increased by successive gifts of valuable 
books, all of which were donated to the League by Mr. Samuel P. Avery. The 
thanks of the Committee as well as of the League are due Mr. Avery for his 
unceasing eflforts in behalf of the Library. It is to be hoped that the members 
will make more use of the Library than they have done in the past. The Com- 
mittee has provided additional bookcases and shelves for the use of the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, which now meets in the 
rooms of the League. Additional shelf room must speedily be provided for the 
Library. 

The Committee appointed for securing exhibits for the Paris Exposition in 
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igoo has received little encouragement, while the space provided for the archi- 
tectural display is so limited that, in no event, could it be regarded as repre- 
sentative. ^ g g^^^g^ Secretary. 

Report of Catalogue Committee. 

Exhibition catalogues are usually mere lists of the works exhibited, and as 
such become obsolete, except as records of the past, immediately upon the close 
of the exhibition for which they have been prepared. The Catalogue issued by 
the Architectural League during its Annual Exhibition attempts to cover a wider 
field by devoting a large amount of space to illustrations, forming a permanent 
record of the best contemporary work in architecture and the allied fine arts. 

Few catalogues of exhibitions are preserved by their purchasers, but the 
catalogue of the League is an exception in this particular, and its yearly issues 
can be found in most of the offices and studios of the many men in the line cov- 
ered by its work. Its illustrations make it of special value as a work of refer- 
ence, particularly as the Catalogue Committee attempts, in each succeeding year, 
to include as great a ntunber of current works of special importance as it is pos- 
sible to secure. The workers in the field of architectural and industrial art are 
thus enabled to obtain a reasonably complete resume of current design which is 
of permanent value in their daily work. The catalogue is a potent and active 
force in the office, studio and draughting room. 

The system of exchange of catalogues carried on by the League with the 
various architectural societies throughout the country g^ve the annual editions a 
circulation much more than local, and the frequent applications received during 
the year from individuals both in our own country and abroad indicate that the 
catalogue is accepted as a representative and useful publication far beyond our 
own city. 

Public taste is formed by what the public sees. The people rarely demand 
better things than those that are supplied, and it is, therefore, fair to presume 
that the layman accepts the examples of works illustrated in the catalogue as the 
final judgment of a body of men entitled to speak with authority. As such it has 
a direct influence upon the art impulses and desires of the public. 

The architect, painter and designer frequently consult the art and technical 
publications, but the layman rarely covers this field in his reading. The cata- 
logue forms a popular art magazine, showing to the lover of art what the work- 
ers are doing, and indicating to the patron how art is keeping pace with indus- 
trial achievement and thus causing him to desire better things in the particular 
lines in which he may be financially interested. 

Realizing this fact, the League attempted in the catalogue of the Fourteenth 
Annual Exhibition, through the medium of a preface prepared by Mr. Charles 
H. Caffin, to present to the public the point of view from which the architect, 
painter and sculptor viewed the work of the allied arts. At the same time the 
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interdependence of the arts and the necessity for the co-operation for which the 
League stands were pointed out and a plea made for the public support in bring- 
ing about the realization of the League's ideals, m order that a healthy public 
sentiment might be created for better things in our national art. 

• Having this end in view, the Committee in charge of the publication of the 
catalogue do not limit its illustrations to those by League members, but is always 
glad to receive works for this purpose from any source from which material of a 
suitable character may be obtained. ^^^^^ ^ j^^^ Chairman. 

Committee on Municipal Monuments. 

This Committee was appointed to confer with the historical and patriotic 
societies of the city in a study of the sites and subjects for monuments com- 
memorative of the chief historical events in connection with the city of New 
York. The subject provoked much interest among those approached, and the 
Committee was enabled to compile a list of nearly one hundred subjects as 
worthy of memorial commemoration. In a report presented to the League the 
Committee urged the necessity of determining the proportion and location of 
these memorials. Some subjects had already been properly commemorated, as 
the tablet erected by the Historical Society to commemorate Bradford, the first 
printer, of 1693; the statue of Washington, erected by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the steps of the Sub-Treasury, to commemorate his inauguration, and 
the statue of Nathan Hale in the City Hall Park. On the other hand, neither 
the tablet to Willett's Battery, at the comer of Beaver and William Streets, nor 
that on the buildings of Columbia University to commemorate the Battle of Har- 
lem Heights was sufficiently important to do credit to those notable events. 
The Committee deemed it highly important that some proportional treatment 
should be determined on, so that each subject should have its due value in the 
monument commemorating it. It was recommended that the matter be referred 
to the Fine Arts Federation for detailed study. It was also recommended that 
the same body take up the consideration of such sites as yet remain as suitable 
for monumental public buildings and urge that they be not appropriated to other 

uses. 

H. K. Bush-Brown, Chairman. 

Committee on Legislation. 

The Committee on Legislation was appointed to represent the League in 
legislation by the city and State authorities in matters relating to fine art and 
building. The Committee was especially active in endeavoring to secure the ap- 
pointment of a Commission for Drafting a New Code of Building Laws for 
the city of New York that would, in the opinion of the League and of the pro- 
fession, be representative of the best architectural talent of the city. It also en- 
deavored to secure a proper architectural treatment of the structure and ap- 
proaches of the new Brooklyn Bridge. t- o t 

F. S. Lamb, Chairman, 
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THE MEETINGS. 

Monthly meetings of the Architectural League are held on the first Tuesday 
of each month, from October to June inclusive. The annual meeting for the 
election of officers is held in May. The Annual Dinner is held at the opening of 
the Exhibition. 

Regular meetings of the Executive Committee are held on the third Tues- 
day after each regular monthly meeting, with such special meetings as may be 
required from time to time. 

October Meeting, 

October 4th, 1898. 

The October meeting was devoted to a discussion of the work of the League 
for the ensuing year. A general programme was read for each meeting. The 
address of the evening was an illustrated lecture by Mr. James Wood on "The 
Prehistoric Structures of Yucatan," at the conclusion of which a general discus- 
sion of the subject ensued. 

November Meeting, 

November ist, 1898. 

The November meeting was a subscription dinner to which the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was invited. The subject was "Piers, Viaducts and 
Water Fronts." A discussion of the possibilities of bettering the water fronts 
of New York was followed by an exhibition of lantern photographs of the water 
fronts of the other great cities of the world. 

December Meeting, 
December 6th, 1898. 

The December meeting was "Ladies* Night" and was one of the most 
numerously-attended and successful meetings of the year. The subject was 
"Municipal Color" and was discussed in its application to a dwelling house 
f a9ade, a factory exterior and street costume. 

Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin presented a design for a dwelling fagade, treated 
from a color standpoint, and Mr. C. H. Israds a factory or store front. Mr. 
Israels, who also discussed the artistic treatment of street signs, was followed 
by Mrs. F. C. Woodman, of the Teachers' College, who spoke on women's 
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costume. Mr. Frederick Dielman, N. A., discussed "Municipal Color as a 
Whole." 

January Meeting, 

January 3d, 1899. 

The subject of the January meeting was the reconstruction of the plan of 
the city of New York, with a view to facilitating the handling of its commerce 
and population, to make sufficient access to the proposed new bridges and to 
give a proper site for a new City Hall. Some of the leading architects took part 
in the discussion and a number of interesting plans were developed. A large 
number of well-known citizens were present at the meeting, showing much inter- 
est in the subject, which was fully reported in the daily press, thus reaching a 
very large audience. 

So much public interest was manifested in this subject that it was deemed 
advisable to divide it into three parts and make this division the theme of the 
three public lectures held on Wednesday nights during the Annual Exhibition. 
These exercises were held in the Vanderbilt Gallery, and, although cards of 
admission were issued for them, they were accessible to all who visited the Ex- 
hibition on those evenings. The crowded attendance at these lectures and dis- 
cussions was ample evidence that this part of the work of the League is appre- 
ciated. 

A full report of the meeting is given elsewhere. 

Annual Dinner, 
February 9th, 1899. 

The Annual Dinner of the League is its chief social function of the year and 
is always held in the Vanderbilt Gallery at the opening of the Exhibition. A 
very large proportion of the members are present at this time and the affair is a 
brilliant one. This year the discussion was the "Relation of Art to the Munici- 
pality,*' with special reference to the duties of the League and of the citizens. 

Mr. Bruce Price, President of the League, presided. An inspiring address 
was made by the Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, who was followed by Mr. John 
De Witt Warner, Mr. Charles H. Caffin and others. 

March Meeting, 

March 7th, 1899. 

The March meeting was a joint meeting with the National Sculpture Soci- 
ety. The subject was "The Educational Influence of Sculpture in the Commu- 
nity." The meeting was largely attended by members of the League and of the 
Sculpture Society. Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, Vice-President of the League, 
presided, and the speakers included, among others, Mr. Russell Sturgis, who 
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gave a brilliant talk on "Sculpture and Architecture;" the Rev. Percy S. Grant, 
Mr. Charles de Kay and Mr. John De Witt Warner. 

April Meeting, 
April 3d, 1899. 

The April meeting was a joint dinner of the several societies of painters 
with the League. The subject was the " Educational Value of Painting." 
Some of the principal art educators of the country took part in the proceedings, 
which are reported in full elsewhere. 

May Meeting, 

May 3d, 1899. 

The Annual Meeting of the League was held in May for the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of formal business. The following ticket was elected : 

President Robert W. Gibson 

First Vice-President Frederick S. Lamb 

Second Vice-President F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 

Executive Committee, 1899- 1900. 

Class of 1902. 

William H. Russell, James Brown Lord, C. Y. Turner. 

The meeting was followed by an informal smoker and proved to be one of 
the most agreeable meetings of the year. 

June Meeting, 

June 6th, 1899. 

The June meeting was devoted to a report from the delegates of the I.,eague 
to the National Convention of Architectural Clubs, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 2d and 3d. This conference resulted in the formation of the National 
Architectural League, to which every organized architectural club in the country 
is expected to send delegates at the next convention, to be held in the early part 
of June, 1900, at Chicago. The purposes of the National League are similar to 
those of the Architectural League of New York. It is proposed to have an 
annual exhibition of the best architectural drawings of the year, which will go to 
all the principal cities of the country and be a better means of educating the pub- 
lic at large than has existed heretofore. The new organization will also be placed 
at the disposal of individuals, corporations or municipalities for the appointment 
of juries of awards in competitions or boards of advice on subjects pertaining to 
the allied fine arts. 
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. THE PLAN OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Meeting of the Architectural League, January 3d, 1899. Mr. Bruce Price, 
President of the League, in the Chair. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Bruce Price, President of the League, stated 
that the subject for discussion was "The Plan of the City of New York." It 
was a very vital question. The city had unquestionably outgrown its purposes. 
It was very well fifty or a hundred years ago to raise streets parallel to each 
other, two hundred feet apart, when the city house at its best was from sixty to 
seventy feet, leaving thirty or forty feet for a back yard, and where the wants 
and necessities of the citizens were so limited that there was abundant air space. 
But in this day of progress and wealth we found that two hundred feet is very 
narrow indeed, and there are to-day in New York building enterprises which 
find no fitting lot to be put upon. 

Mr. H. K. BUSH-BROWN, Chairman of the Committee on Current Work, 
in opening the subject, said that it seemed desirable to say one little word for 
old New York — ^below Canal Street. It has been said that New York has been 
laid out by the cows, and it seemed a pity that the cows did not continue to lay 
out the whole of the city instead of committing it to the engineers — if it was the 
engineers — who laid it out in straight lines, parallel lines and right angles. 
Whoever did the work did it as badly as it could be done. If the same plan had 
been twisted around a quarter of a circle, so that we should have had many 
streets running north and south and only a few east and west, we would have 
had more sunshine in the houses and the streets would not have occupied more 
space than they do now. The diagonal streets in a straight line in that case 
would have laid out lots which are wanting in New York. It would have been 
easier in any other period of New York's history to reconstruct the city plan 
than to-day ; but it is quite evident that it is much easier to reconstruct it to-day 
than it will be in the future. 

If there is any one thing in New York which is a disgrace to the city, he 
continued, it is the terminus to the Brooklyn Bridge. We were on the eve of 
having more bridges to the Borough of Brooklyn, and this was the time to take 
into consideration how they are going to look and the questions of utility and 
accessibility. 

Mr. GEORGE B. POST stated that the reconstruction of the plan of New 
York has been one of his hobbies for ten years. The subject was so large that he 
would confine his remarks to the district formed by a line drawn from Union 
Square, with Broadway as a base line, running substantially north and south, 
and a line from the City Hall Park as a base. This is the great tenement-house 
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district. The new Brooklyn Bridge came in at the apex of the triangle he was 
discussing. 

In proposing modifications in the city plan Mr. Post suggested first of all a 
circle at the end of the approach to the new bridge, similar to Oxford Circus in 
London, and which would form a magnificent site for a great monument. On 
one side an avenue was proposed by extending the line of the Germania Bank at 
the comer of Fourth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, running from the centre of 
this new circle to Union Square. On the other side it was suggested that the 
line of Chatham Street should be extended to strike the centre of the circle, mak- 
ing a superb vista down Chatham Street at almost a similar angle toward the 
circle. The new bridge follows the line of Delancey Street. He would project 
this line toward the Bowery and extend and widen Spring Street from Broadway 
to Delancey Street ; they would intersect at the second street east of the Bowery. 
It was proposed that the line of Third Avenue should be extended parallel to 
Broadway to strike the line of Centre Street, so that from the point directly 
below Cooper Union any object placed in the old swamp district behind the 
blocks bounded by Duane Street on the south and by Pearl Street on the north 
would be clearly seen. Mr. Post urged strongly that every eflfort be made to 
induce the proper officials to retain the best architectural talent they could secure 
to remodel the architectural design of the towers of the new bridge and to design 
the approaches. 

Turning to the question of a new City Hall for the city, Mr. Post urged that 
the city acquire the block bounded by Duane, Pearl, Broadway and Elm Streets ; 
that it should acquire the entire space from Reade Street to Worth and from 
Elm Street to the apex of the triangle formed by Baxter Street and Park Row. 
On this area he proposed building a great terrace which would form a magnifi- 
cent situation for a City Hall that would be adequate in size for the wants of the 
Greater New York. This would place all the municipal buildings in a group, 
with the City Hall in the centre. The ground falls quite rapidly from the ap- 
proach of the Brooklyn Bridge to Pearl Street and then runs up in a northerly 
direction, so that the approach to the terrace, with a grade of three feet in a 
hundred, would give sufficient height to allow Elm Street to pass under its east- 
erly end. If the buildings were built with a great court. Centre Street might 
pass through a superb system of archways under the terrace and building across 
the court, which would make the finest possible amphitheatre for mass meetings. 
The building would have about ten times the area in ground plan of the present 
City Hall. 

Mr. Post stated that he was not concerned with making a design for a City 
Hall, but simply with the space it might occupy. He understood that the land 
in question had as small a value as any land in the lower part of the city, and it 
could probably be secured at reasonable cost. A double graded road at the east 
would allow carriages to drive from Chatham Square up on to the terrace and 
around the building. The changes thus made would completely reform the con- 
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struction of the tenement house district and would greatly increase the value of 
the adjoining property. If it were possible for the city to acquire two hundred 
feet beyond the width of each of the bounding avenues, and after buildmg them 
to re-sell the property which debouches at right angles from the streets, instead 
of at an acute angle, the entire expense of the change would be very much more 
than met. In concluding he said that if the treatment of these designs ^d their 
explanation on this occasion should lead to a consideration of the subject which 
might result in the improvement of our city and the increase in the value of 
property, bringing New York and Brooklyn more closely in communication, 
the object for which these studies had been made would have been more than 
accomplished. 

Mr. JULIUS F. HARDER, after referring to the general problems and 
principles underlying city planning as applied to New York, suggested the ex- 
tension of Union Square from Fifth Avenue to Irving Place, and to Christopher 
Street through to the square. From Fourteenth Street and Third Avenue he 
proposed a new avenue in the southeasterly direction, connecting with the ap- 
proach to the new bridge at Delancey Street, and with South Street at Corlears 
Hook Park. To the northwest a new avenue, connecting the square with an 
important railroad freight terminal, brought this large area into ready com- 
munication with all parts of the city. He also recommended an underground 
passenger and freight tunnel from Jersey City to Long Island, passing through 
the centre of the city and opening on Manhattan Island at convenient stations. 

All these proposed avenues and tunnel were diagonal to the rectilinear street 
plan, and readily accessible from all the streets; consequently the maximum 
facilities of intramural and extramural transport are attained by them. Trans- 
port over and through them and with their connections would be continuous, 
rapid and without changes. From the central points the underground system was 
but two miles in length, from which points again adequate radiation was possible. 

The problems of the tenement house and of the high office building might 
also be seriously and favorably affected by such radical transformation. The 
new southeasterly avenue as proposed, traversing a large and thickly settled 
tenement district, in conjunction with adequate transport facilities, would have 
a strong tendency to work not only the transformation of this district, but to 
bring about the total elimination of the tenement as well, because it would no 
longer be in demand. The same causes which would make the occupancy of 
this tract by tenements unnecessary would make it available and desirable for 
the erection of stores and warehouses, business and office buildings of all kinds. 
As this tract was ten times as large as the area whose congestion had produced 
the skyscraper and made it objectionable, and was directly adjacent to it, this 
problem of the present was also met and relegated to the future. The new 
diagonal avenues must be of sufficient width to accommodate an immense vol- 
ume of traffic, and this width would accommodate modem high buildings also. 

As a suitable and most practical site for the new public buildings which the 
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greater city must inevitably erect in the near future, the extended Union Square 
was certainly surpassed among equally available sites. With splendid vistas 
on it upon every point, and itself surrounded by a niunber of smaller parks 
within short distances, the new public library and a main railroad terminal 
within walking distance, it afforded an ideal environment. The Mayor's official 
residence would set well upon the Fifth Avenue front, and the remainder of the 
plot aflforded ample place for magnificent and commodious municipal buildings, 
appropriate to the great city of the present and the future. We might at least 
hope for and assist by discussion to provoke interest among busy men in a 
problem so broad, so personal and so fascinating as this. Circumstances re- 
quired of us not only to possess that patriotism which inspired faith in the des- 
tiny of the nation and which anticipated the peerless city, but also required ap- 
preciation of the more homely and useful ends to be accomplished, to economize 
the time and nervous energy of the busy, patient, and long-suffering New York- 
ers, and to make reasonably assured comfortable sanitary and beautiful homes 
for three and one-half millions of our people. 

Mr. Harder also proposed a replanning of the gridiron plan of New York 
for the comparatively unsettled districts, by a general rearrangement, whereby, 
through a secondary avenue cut between the present avenues, and a remodelling 
of the street plan, it would be possible to obtain nearly square blocks of land 
for buildings, that would be more available for city needs than the present plan. 
All the north and south avenues would remain as now, but they would be rein- 
forced by secondary avenues, one of the purposes of which would be to relieve 
the main longitudinal streets of fast and objectionable traffic. The main ave- 
nues would carry surface transportation, and the secondary avenues accommo- 
date trucking, freight and the elevated railroad. By means of secondary side 
streets running east and west the rear entrances of buildings would be made ac- 
cessible for deliveries and removals. 

The financial value of the real estate arranged upon such a plan of streets, 
he said in conclusion, should be much greater than under the present plan. The 
sites are located more largely upon active, rather than passive thoroughfares, 
and the main avenues, freed from all objectionable features, return to some de- 
gree of dignity, grandeur and impressiveness. It seemed that some arrange- 
ment of primary, secondary, and tertiary streets, partly upon a parallel, partly 
upon a radial plan, would be found to contain the elements pointing to a solu- 
tion of questions of aesthetics, engineering, sanitation, and transportation, and 
such others as pertain to better care of the streets themselves and improved habi- 
tations for the people. 

Mr. MILTON SEE presented a plan for the embellishment of the West 
Side of the city, from 72d Street to Spuyten Duyvil. The leading idea was 
a terrace about 250 feet wide, extending out into the river from the present 
shore line for a distance of about seven and a fifth miles, roofing over the rail- 
road tracks, with an arcaded wall with sculptural ornamentation, the whole 
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being treated as a great Italian garden, with a bicycle track over the railroad. 
At points where the water front would be needed for commercial purposes, as 
at 79th, 96th, 130th, and other places, it was proposed to carry the upper terrace 
over the lower one, and utilize the space underneath for traffic. A water gate, 
with an interior lagoon for the reception of distinguished visitors, was pro- 
posed, while the built-up terraces would form appropriate sites for memorial 
statues. Elaborate stairways provided communication between the different 
levels. 

As to the cost, it could be shown that approximately 2,000 city lots would 
be added to the city's real estate holdings. As lots on Riverside Drive at its 
lower end are worth at the present time from $30,000 to $35,000 each, a con- 
servative valuation of $20,000 each for each city lot between 72d and 130th 
Streets would amoimt to a total valuation of reclaimed real estate, which would 
belong to the city, of $16,000,000. Assuming that the valuation of the re- 
claimed property north of 130th Street to Spuyten Duyvil would average $6,000 
each, it would amount to $7,200,000, with a grand total of $22,200,000 for the 
whole. It could be assumed that the adjoining property would be benefited 
sufficiently to return to the city in taxation enough to pay the interest at three 
per cent, on the cost of construction. 

Mr. EDWARD P. NORTH pointed out that there was no wide street at 
the terminal of the new Brooklyn Bridge, which would rest on the triangle 
bounded by East Broadway, Division Street and the Bowery. He proposed 
cutting Norfolk Street, the most westerly thoroughfare of the proposed plaza, 
through to East Broadway, which should be widened, to Park Row, making a 
wide street to connect with the Manhattan end of the old Brookljm Bridge. 
This street should carry an elevated road from the end of one bridge to the end 
of the other; by making a circular road, switching would be dispensed with, 
and probably 30 per cent, more passengers would be carried without switching 
the cars than could be carried by switching them back. 

Another new street would cut all streets diagonally from Norfolk and De- 
lancey Streets, joining Third Avenue near the junction of Fourth Avenue. 
Then Fourth Avenue to Eighth Street at Clinton Place, widening it to Sixth 
Avenue ; thence by a diagonal street to Eighth Avenue, and then through the 
block from Eighth Avenue to Thirteenth Avenue to 23d Street Ferry. Part of 
the trains crossing the new bridge should go to the present bridge and back into 
Brookl}^, and the other part should pass to the northward and westward to the 
23d Street Ferry. These are the great routes of traffic for elevated roads, for 
surface roads and for trucking. There is only one diagonal street north of 
Eighth Street, and that is Broadway ; a new street from 23d Street Ferry to 42d 
and Seventh Avenue would take nearly all the traffic of the upper part of the city 
going to the ferries. On none of these lines would a valuable building be de- 
stroyed by a widening to 150 feet. 

A new street from West Broadway, about Franklin Street, running diagon- 
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ally northeast and striking the East River in the neighborhood of 19th Street, 
would cross a good deal of valuable property. At present all the Sound traffic 
around the Battery comes to the drygoods district, which is too firmly estab- 
lished to be removed. But if the boats stopped on the East River near 23d 
Street they would save a half hour's time. 

These plans, he maintained, would not only open up some badly congested 
parts of the city, but would provide the most economical means of communica- 
tion, while affording admirable opportunities for fine architectural sites. He 
contended that his suggestions offered a very efficient means of communication 
between New York and Brooklyn on the one hand, and New York and New 
Jersey on the other. 

Mr. CHARLES STEWART SMITH suggested the provision of docks 
for the accommodation of steamboats from New England, stating that it cost 
more to cart goods through New York than to send them to Chicago. 

Mr. NORTH, in replying to Mr. Smith, stated that carting between the 
drygoods district and the East River front of the city through existing streets 
was not a physical impossibility, but an economical impossibility, on account of 
the narrowness of the streets. The cost of trucking on an unobstructed high- 
way was not much ; the reason it cost more to truck goods across the city was 
because of the narrowness of the streets and the general inconvenience to traffic. 
Trucking could not be economically done on a narrow street, but would need 
one at least 200 feet wide for effective service. 

A very swift current made it difficult and dangerous to land boats on the 
East River. A report by Capt. Taylor, a government engineer, conclusively 
established that the East River could not be utilized for the landing of New 
England steamers for these reasons. The opening of a wide boulevard on this 
side would add great beauty to the city. West Street, on the North River, gave 
very advantageous access to the North River boats, and the same system should 
be continued all around the city. 

Mr. ALFRED H. THORPE submitted a project to girdle the island of 
Manhattan along the river fronts with a system of highways comprising two 
lines of elevated tracks for express trains, two for accommodation and two for 
freight, with branches running out on the piers; an elevated asphalted boule- 
vard for light driving, two cycle paths, a continuous covered arcade for pedes- 
trians, and a continuous park or hanging garden, all overlooking the rivers from 
a commanding elevation and removed from the traffic and bustle of the surface 
thoroughfares. 

He proposed to remove all obstructions, from the present marginal street 
250 feet wide, and to build a continuous uniform two-story structure, 80 feet 
deep, from the bulkhead line out, all on piles. The outer 25 feet of the second 
story of this structure was not to be enclosed, but reserved for two lines of 
freight tracks. 

It was further proposed to rebuild the piers, or a part of them, at an angle 
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of about 60 degrees with the bulkhead lines, providing piers, inside of the pier- 
head line, with two-story uniform sheds containing branch tracks of the freight 
lines on their second stories. 

Of the 250 feet marginal street, it was proposed to leave a marginal street 
100 feet wide from the bulkhead line shoreward. On the eastern half of this 
100 feet it was proposed to build a two-story elevated structure of iron. The 
second story, a gallery, opening toward the river on one side and toward the 
city at all the cross streets on the other, with four lines of tracks, two for ex- 
press trains and two for accommodation, and above, roofing over these lines, an 
asphaltum-covered boulevard for light driving, bicycling and pedestrians, ap- 
proached from the streets below by stairs and occasional inclined driveways. 
Of the remaining 150 feet of the marginal street, it was proposed that the city 
should reserve, say, 90 feet, after allowing the continuation of all the cross 
streets down to the rivers, to dispose of for private buildings, and the remaining 
60 feet for the streets that now exist there — ^West Street, 12th Street, etc. 

The roof of the wharf buildings could be arranged as a continuous ele- 
vated park, with light iron bridges connecting it at intervals with the boulevard. 
Passengers from steamships, ferryboats, etc., could thus land on the second 
stories of the piers and cross over the streets on these bridges. The point of 
absolute departure from all other previous schemes was that it proposed to carry 
out the project on property belonging to the city, and without interfering with 
any existing streets or any private rights whatever, and without disturbing any 
sewers or pipe lines. 

Mr. CHAS. W. STOUGHTON, who exhibited a number of photographic 
views showing possible developments in the Borough of the Bronx, pointed out 
that in that district diagonal connections appear for the first time in any settled 
way in New York. Straight or diagonal avenues run to each of the points on 
the south, their intersection with other important avenues being generally 
marked with a circle. 

Mr. BRUCE PRICE, in closing the discussion, said that the re^x)nsibility 
was thrown upon the architects and engineers. With a solution of a plan will 
soon come the solution of many of the problems. 

By making broad avenues here and there and by getting light, air and en- 
vironment by getting a bigger space for air and for commercial transactions, it 
will be possible to say to the capitalists and builders, "Here you can have your 
other building that will pay you better than the enormous high building which 
is now crowded in upon a small space." 

It was about time, he said, to tell the authorities that it is not the way to 
solve the problem by saying that you shall not do thus and so, but it was not for 
us to make that solution by showing how it could be done. The way out of it 
was to go right into this bad city plan, overhaul and show how to reconvert it, 
giving it air space and environment by broad commercial avenues, reconstruct- 
ing bad tracts and getting proper surroundings for a proper class of buildings. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PAINTING. 

Meeting of the Architectural League, April 3d, 1899. 

Frederick S. Lamb, Vice-President of the League, in the Chair. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. JOHN F. WEIR, of Yale University, 
who spoke on "Painting as a Mode of Expression" : 

It is the thing that is the key to the thought, or the trivial forms of imagery 
of things that, from time immemorial, fill the mind, so that it is possible to think 
things as well as to think through arbitrary forms of speech ; and therefore edu- 
cation is the training of faculty, no matter where it gets its training. To my 
mind there is no better process of training the faculties than that of the French 
Academy, for it deals with an object of sense; and its method of dealing with 
that object of sense is, first, through analysis, and then through a process of 
synthesis ; you have to analyze the thing you are studying. 

With regard to the influence of an object of art in a community, I may say 
that some time ago I was struck with a passage of Hato, which was exceedingly 
interesting, and valuable as illustrating the sympathy and admiration with which 
a whole Greek Community regarded a statue. Socrates is seated with a friend, 
and they fall into conversation, and their friend tells Socrates that a young man 
is coming into the gathering who is regarded as one of the handsomest youths 
in Greece. "Who is it?" said Socrates. He explains who he is, and tells of 
some of his connections, and says : "You will see how handsome he is when he 
comes in." The youth entered. "Well," Socrates says, "he is a handsome 
youth,*' and added, "I observed that even the boys stood and looked at him as 
persons do who are observing a statue." This passage reveals a fact that all 
through a Greek community they looked at an object of art with perfect fascina- 
tion. I doubt if such a thing was set down in this metropolis you would see 
people standing around it, regarding it with admiration. It was to the Greeks 
a passion and a religion. That is art from the standpoint of pure beauty ; that 
seems to have gone out, to have culminated, and to have arrived at its high water 
mark in Greece. And everything else since then has been approaching it, but 
it is not to be repeated. 

The head of a Greek statue is the last thing we look at, because they did not 
attach much value to expression in that way ; it was beauty of form, the action 
of the whole figure, the beauty that permeated the whole thing as form prima- 
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rily. But there came the Christian idea, the idea of expression as being para- 
mount to everything else. The Greek ideal of gods was to bring them down to 
the earth and make them human ; but here was the Christiaft idea, something 
which attempted to rise up and suggest something that was different, so differ- 
ent that they repudiated the Greek idea, and even delighted in rendering lugu- 
brious forms, staring saints, etc. The only thing that rivets our attention is, 
that they are so serious in their intention that all idea of beauty of form is gone. 
In those earlier times, certainly following the Renaissance all the way down, it 
is art as expression, and we get down to the ripeness of the Renaissance, and 
still art has this expression ; and after that you find it ripens and becomes a little 
overripe ; and when it is overripe it is art for art's sake. 

Therefore when I look at the greatest masters, I find that it is art for the 
sake of expression. In the Sistine Chapel Michelangelo is expressing things ; 
and whatever he has got in his art, is tremendous art, but it aims to express an 
idea, and it succeeds in doing so. Take Millet and his Peasant of Barbazon ; 
finally this thing was no longer a peasant at Barbazon ; it was a peasant of the 
world ; it belonged to no time ; when it culminated, you find he is not sowing 
seed merely ; there are no distinct features in the face, but there is a spirit and 
an impulse to that figure, and the thing is lifted up so that it belongs to no date, 
and no place, and no time ; but it enters into the very heart of man and belongs 
to every one of us. 

There is one thing to be guarded against, and this is, that no theme in art 
is of any value at all unless it is a theme associated with very fine art. 

Carry art outside of painting, outside of all the formulated arts ; take it as 
associated with poetry, of course considering it simply as a means of expression. 
The great poems of the world have brought together and perpetuated in a beau- 
tiful form, which is art, that which would not have existed otherwise. It is an 
old saying : "Art is all that remains of man." You take the Book of Job ; the 
whole of the best of the old life of that time is in the Book of Job, and put in a 
marvelous form which appeals to the universal mind. Take Homer — "The 
Iliad ;" it has gathered up all the knowledge, all the finest things of the time, and 
put them in thought which has preserved them to us. And if you want to study 
the old Jewish life in its best form, you will find it in Job ; and the Greek life in 
"The Iliad.*' The highest expression of Roman life you will find in Virgil, and 
when you come down to a time already gone by, you find it in Milton, and more 
recently perhaps in "In Memoriam.*' Consequently art, with this outlook, is a 
thing that is universal, appeals to the whole race, and needs no apology. 

Mr. FREDERICK DIELMAN, N. A., spoke on "Art Schools and Col- 
lectors." He thought that the fact that art or painting has a great and impor- 
tant influence in the community being admitted, it would follow that if such a 
service is rendered, then the community owes a duty in return, and this service 
of art to the community could not reach the highest degree of efficiency unless 
the corresponding obligation is fulfilled by it. If it was not yet thoroughly f ul- 
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filled it was because the public did not realize to what an extent art was an edu- 
cational factor. Interest in art has increased enormously in this country ; valu- 
able pictures, statues and collections were being constantly formed ; they gave 
pleasure to thousands of people and did an immense amount of benefit ; but its 
true educational significance was not imderstood by the many. 

No people were more ready to respond to, and did respond more gener- 
ously to, the cause of the promotion of education than the American people ; but 
the public had not yet risen to the support of the schools of painting. There 
are some noble foundations, but the art schools had not been put upon the basis 
which their importance demands and which the earnestness, devotion and suc- 
cess of the art students call for. 

Our schools have all had their inception in private effort; they are self- 
made institutions ; but they can never be what they should be without further 
support from the community. Our government does not concern itself with 
the establishment of schools of art, but while it does foster certain industries, 
why not encourage art industries? 

The number of art students in the country has been estimated at 25,000, 
using the term "art students" with the same latitude that the word "artists" is 
frequently employed. Many of these students come to the study of art with con- 
fessedly very modest ambitions ; in many cases they find their true vocation in 
some industrial pursuit. They come to the g^eat art centres like New York 
and fit themselves there, and then return to their small communities and become 
missionaries. 

So far as collectors were concerned, they should not all be placed in one 
category. He was thinking of the highest but unusual type of collector, rep- 
resented by Coimt Frederick Von Schack. He was a man of wealth and cul- 
ture, who made his collection because he loved to make it. Von Schack was 
intensely interested in the personality of the men whose pictures he purchased ; 
he watched the progress of their work, and the most intimate and beautiful rela- 
tion existed between the collector and the men from whom he obtained his pic- 
tures. He built a beautiful gallery, made it accessible to the public, and finally 
gave the collection and building to the State. 

In closing, Mr. Diehnan pointed out that a museum could not be a success 
unless it had a definite educational line of thought. Universities could not suc- 
ceed as educational institutions unless they took up a line of training which pro- 
duced definite and practical results. If our art schools were a failure, it was 
because they forgot the very purposes for which they had been founded ; they 
developed a group of men and women who studied art for art's sake, but let 
them forget the actual purposes for which art existed. 

Mr. GEO. W. KELLOGG, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, spoke on 
"A Great Museum as an Educational Factor." The development of the modern 
museum, he said, was practically wholly within the present century. At first a 
museum was a storehouse for the material that had been discovered by archaeolo- 
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gists and explorers. The British Museum was an excellent type, since most of 
its contents related to ancient art. The South Kensington Museum, on the 
other hand, was founded because it was realized after the London exhibition of 
1850 that the work of the English artisans was so poor that a museum of indus- 
trial art was needed to give the art workers of the country their first real con- 
ception of what art work should be. The art museums in New York and Boston 
represented a combination of both classic and industrial art. 

Although the museum had now reached a very high degree of development, 
it was apparent that that development should proceed in slightiy different and 
new lines in order to reach the people and confer upon them the fullest benefit. 
Museums had become an important factor in the universities, colleges and pub- 
lic school systems. It was recognized that no large university can carry on its 
work in an adequate manner unless it had a considerable museum of its own. 

As yet there was no adequate conception as to how the material that is daily 
increasing in the g^eat museums can be best used to the advancement of the 
education of the people. That would come gradually. It is being worked out 
in many different ways, and in some instances direct results of great benefit 
have been accomplished. The time would imdoubtedly come when the public 
schools of our large cities will contain casts of sculpture and photographs of 
paintings numbered to correspond with the originals in the public museums, 
bringing the museum collections and the school systems into inmiediate 
touch. 

Rev. MERLE ST. CROIX WRIGHT spoke on "Some Religious As- 
pects of Painting," and said : The question has been asked, "Does the paint- 
ing of the present day influence thought of the present time?" If it does not, 
it ought to ; and if it ought to, you ought to make it. 

You artists are such aerial creatures that we are apt to regard you some- 
what as we r^;ard your works. Art, like everything, has two sides, tfie outside 
and the inside, and outside and inside might have two results. 

I can do nothing with the technical part of your art, but your art is not even 
a decent art unless it has a decent purpose. Form is necessary if you are going 
to express anything ; but if you have nothing to express, better not try to ex- 
press anything. You may have form and, so far, are artists; but unless you 
have some substance which moves you to communicate it and puts inspiration 
into it, you may not be artists at any time ; you may be heterogeneous jugglers. 

If I were to say that every power is a trust, and every trust is a power, you 
would think I was speaking in a financial sense. That is not only true for 
money, but true of mind and of morals. Now, I maintain that your art should 
take that position ; you should believe that a power given you is a power given 
you in trust, and you should feel that being intrusted with so great a power, you 
should use it not only responsibly, but with a vigor of inspiration which you 
cannot get if you plod along. The world looks for some truth expressed 
through form. It looks for something that will touch the inner life, and if art 
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was not a pretense of humanity, then art is what it has sometimes been called, 
not a power in the land, but a very procuress of the Lords of Hell. 

We want your paint mixed with brains. We want an art which springs 
out of your heart, that aims at the improvement of humanity in some way, and 
when you set that estimate of high quality upon your work something will come 
out of you, if ever it could have come out of you, and you will discover that you 
have an inspiration and do your work with a fair measure of success. Art is 
not imitation, and art is not repetition, and the true artist is the man who creates. 
Milton said that a man to be a great poet must be, himself, a poet in his living. 
Art lives by picturesqueness, it thrives where there are powerful personalities, 
but it only lives by the inner help of the man's being. This is what we seek 
from our artists, and our artists would be wise if they sought that from them- 
selves. 

We have to live, and life is a serious matter. Life is not all a moral strife, 
however. Therefore art has a great field, in which it can disport itself. But 
still we do need this communicative impulse, we do need something that clarifies 
and purifies, until we can feel that all is harmony, all is beauty, and all is joy. 
That, I think, is the province of art, and that is what art can teach a conmiunity. 

Yet, I claim again, that art itself is ethics neutralized. There we have the 
Greeks in their early age, with their magnificent acropolis, and yet the Greeks 
were a shifty and immoral people. After all, ethics affects art, but art is in 
there really to preach lessons and bring down the ideal fluttering in our hand. 
So, I think, it is for you gentlemen to put that soul into art to make the picture 
as perfect as possible. That is what we expect of art, and I think it is the true 
side. 

If a work of art appeals merely to the commimity it may be as excellent as 
you please, it may be as simple as you desire, but it lacks the soul, the spirit, the 
common sense, the whole gist and substance of the matter; but if it appeals 
merely to the populace and not to the conmiunity at all, that again is cheap 
painting, not art in any good sense at all. We want the two ; something that 
will catch the conmiunity. The thing that will catch the community is master- 
ful dexterity ; is a suggestion of the spirit, some hints of life and meaning, and, 
those two things combined we rise from mere craftsmen into artists, honest in 
our calling. 

Mr. CLARENCE GORDON, of the East Side Settlement in 76th Street, 
spoke on "Art Teaching for the Masses." The people who live in tenement 
houses, he said, the working classes, the wage earners, were the rulers of the 
city, although ruled by one man. They live in darkness and comparative igno- 
rance, but they were not beneficiaries in any sense. In the community he rep- 
resented they were co-partners, self-respecting people whom he respected very 
highly. Those people needed and wanted art. There is a very distinct differ- 
ence between wanting and needing. People who call themselves philanthropists 
very often think that what they imagine to be the needs of the people they can 
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supply by forcing something upon them. His experience had taught him that 
you must first find what people want, and then out of that want make them feel 
their needs. 

A year ago Mr. Kellogg, who had just spoken for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, had come to them to get an idea of the desire for art among the 
people who are so much in want of it. He volunteered to take some of them 
over the Metropolitan Museum, and showed them paintings, statuary and other 
works, showing them what was in them. Then they wanted to learn some facts 
about art. In the classes for free instruction the g^rls came to the college at 
half-past eight, and at eleven it was almost impossible to get them out of the 
house. They were eager to learn, and to learn all they could. They went to 
the libraries for books and got hold of something which is art that they put into 
their lives, took home to the tenement houses, caused them to take down from 
their walls the miserable chromos, which were all they had had of art before, 
and put in their places photographs of some of the best pictures in the world. 

He felt that the work in which he was engaged, of supplying the needs of 
the people through their wants, had a direct application to the work of the 
Architectural League in perfecting the city on artistic lines. If the people were 
behind the movement and desired it, the result would be obtained, no matter 
who was "boss" of the city or of the State. If art, which is the beauty and duty 
of life, is put into the souls of the people, the population of the city would be- 
come a great civilizing force. 

The discussion was dosed by the Rev. THOMAS R. SLICER, who said : 
The thing which you are doing is the thing we are trying to do as public 
speakers. We drive a stake down when we aim at the principle and set an illus- 
tration flying from the stake like a flag, and that is our picture, and the one thing 
that people remember that we say is the picture that we draw. Out of every 
fifty people about five hear what you say, and of those five all five remember the 
illustration that you make. 

I think there is a positive educational influence in painting ever as painting 
simply. I saw a soldier on the Bowery stop absolutely still in front of a litho- 
graph in a window which he ought not to have looked at. It represented to 
him an immediate suggestion. The painting corresponds to an absolute psycho- 
logical condition in the mind as to its receptivity. Take, for instance, Bouger- 
eau's painting in the Hoffman bar. In the Hoffman bar it puts a premium on 
vice ; in the gallery it is simply a charming instance of Bougereau's power in 
the painting of the nude form. The educational value in the Hoffman bar is 
to send men upon paths of vice ; the educational value in the gallery, where it 
has pure surroundings and clean people around it, is to put a premium on all 
that is refined and delicate in the minds that look at it. 

Just one suggestion in regard to the educational value of painting and pro- 
portion in our painting. The man who can take up his mind whole and put it 
where he will is an educated man. That is the purpose, those are the conditions 
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of real education. The business of the painter is to make a picture the value 
of which depends upon proportion and nicely regulated values. And the fact 
that he can express in terms so facile the thing which lies in his mind corre- 
sponds in the picture to the physical in the condition. For example, in his art 
by proportion, in our thinking, and the power to bestow ourselves whole wher- 
ever we give ourselves. To illustrate, Burroughs, in speaking of Emerson, said, 
"Where he was at all, he was altogether." 
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American Fine Arts Society^ 

215 W. 57TH Street. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

HOWARD RUSSELL BUTLER, President. 

FRANCIS C. JONES, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM BAILEY FAXON, Treasurer. 
Dudley S. Carpenter. Henry Marquand. 

R. W. Gibson. Chas. W. Miller. 

Samuel Isham. Ehrick K. Rossiter. 

Charles R. Lamb. Edwin C. Taylor. 

Will H. Low. Louis C. Tiffany. 

The American Fine Arts Society was incorporated June 20, 1889. It was 
formed by the joint action of the Society of American Artists, the Architectural 
League of New York, and the Art Students' League of New York, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a Fine Arts Building in which these three co-operating societies 
should find a permanent home. These societies are daily growing in strength 
and importance. Each of them is devoted to a special branch of art, but they 
are all actuated by the same progressive spirit, and together they form a power- 
ful institution, representing all branches of the graphic and plastic arts, and 
having a department of instruction as well as a department of exhibition. The 
plan of organization brings together no less than four hundred men now act- 
ive in the fine arts and chosen for their ability, and a still greater ntunber of am- 
bitious students of art. 

The land on which the main building and galleries have been erected was 
purchased May 3, 1890. It is located on 57th Street, between Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue, in the immediate neighborhood of the Music Hall. It has a 
frontage of 75 feet on S7th Street, and a depth of 200 feet. The largest of the 
galleries, and the land on which it stands, costing, in the aggregate, $100,000, 
was presented to the Society on December 30, 1892, by Mr. George W. Van- 
derbilt. I | r 

The total outiay on the part of the Society, including the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery, amounted to about $400,000, and the mortgage debt is $175,000. 

The Society relies mainly for the extinguishment of its mortgage debt upon 
future subscriptions to the various funds mentioned below. 
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THE GIFT FUND. 

The title to the Gift Fund is to remain for twenty-one years in the Trustees 
of the Gift Fund, who are to apply the fund for the promotion of the objects of 
the Society, including the acquisition and improvement of the property, but so 
that in the event of the winding up of the affairs of the Society and consequent 
sale of the property the Gift Fund shall, subject to any mortgage or other prior 
liens, share pro rata with the stock in the proceeds of such sale — ^the object being 
to make the Gift Fund an auxiliary means of promoting the enterprise without 
giving undue advantage to the stockholders by making it a mere accretion to the 
stock. So long as the enterprise is successful the duty of the Trustees will be 
passive. But after twenty-one years the Trustees shall vest the Gift Fund in the 
Society for the purposes of the Society. 

The title of FOUNDER is conferred upon subscribers of five thousand 
dollars to the Gift Fund. 

The title of PATRON is conferred upon subscribers to the Gift Fund of 
one thousand dollars, or of any greater amount less than five thousand dollars. 

The title of ASSOCIATE is conferred upon subscribers to the Gift Fund 
of five hundred dollars, or of any greater amount less than one thousand dollars. 

Offers to subscribe to the Gift Fund may be sent to Howard Russell Butler, 
President, or to any of the following Trustees. 



Trustees of the Gift Fund. 

Edward D. Adams, Treas, Cyrus J. Lawrence. 

James A. Garland. Henry G. Marquand. 

George W. Vanderbilt. 



FELLOWSHIP FUND. 

Life Fellowships. 

Certificates of Life Fellowship are now issued to subscribers of two hun- 
dred dollars, which certificates, while creating no interest in the property of the 
Society or voice in its management, entitle the holder to admission to the pri- 
vate views of all exhibitions given by the Society of American Artists and the 
Architectural League, and also to five season tickets annually to such exhibi- 
tions. 
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Subscriptions should be accompanied by check payable to the American 
Fine Arts Society, and by a memorandum of the name of the subscriber, as it is 
desired to have it appear on the Certificate of Fellowship. 

Ten-Year Fellowships. 

Certificates of Ten- Year Fellowship are issued to subscribers of one hun- 
dred dollars, which may be paid at once, or in instalments of not less than ten 
dollars per annum, which certificates entitle the holder to admission to the pri- 
vate views of all exhibitions given by the Society of American Artists and the 
Architectural League, and also to two season tickets annually to such exhibi- 
tions. 

Subscriptions should be accompanied by check payable to the American 
Fine Arts Society, and by a memorandum of the name of the subscriber, as it is 
desired to have it appear on the Certificate of Fellowship. 



Andrew Carnegie. 
Henry O. Havemeyer. 
Wm. F. Havemeyer. 
C. P. Huntington. 



FOUNDERS. 



D. O. Mills. 
Charles L. Tiffany. 
♦Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
George W. Vanderbilt. 



Edward D. Adams. 

John D. Archbold. 

George F. Baker. 

Charles T. Barney. 

Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett. 

*J. A. Bostwick. 

Wm. Allen Butler^ Jr. 

John Armstrong Chanler. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Cochran. 

H. H. Cook. 

W. Bayard Cutting. 

Wm. E. Dodge. 

Mrs. Henry Draper. 

R. G. Dun. 

David L. Einstein. 

Theo. K. Gibbs. 

♦Ogden Goelet. 

♦Robert Goelet. 



PATRONS. 

♦Mrs. John C. Green. 
H. J. Hardenbergh. 
Morris K. Jesup. 
A. D. Juillard. 
Francis S. Kinney. 
Cyrus J. Lawrence. 
Charles H. Ludington. 
Henry G. Marquand. 
♦E. C. Moore. 
♦O. B. Potter. 
John D. Rockefeller. 
Wm. C. Schermerhorn. 
Jacob H. Schiff. 
♦John B. Trevor. 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt. 
Henry Villard. 
Chas. T. Wills. 
l. g. woodhouse. 
♦ Deceased. 
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Benjamin Altman. 
George C. Boldt. 
Charles T. Cook. 
♦JosiAH M. Fiske. 



ASSOCIATES. 

Walter C. Hunting. 
J. C. Jacobsen. 
Miss C. O. Jones. 
Peter Marie. 
♦Alexander Van Nest. 



LIFE FELLOWS. 



Adams^ Edward D. 
AiTKEN, John W. 
Allen, Thomas. 
Altman, Benjamin. 
Andreini, J. M. 
Andrews, Clarence. 
Andrews, William Loring. 
♦Appleton, Daniel S. 
Archbold, John D. 
Armstrong, Collin. 
♦AsTOR, John Jacob. 
Avery, Samuel P. 
Avery, Samuel P., Jr. 
Babcock, Samuel D. 
Baker, George F. 
Ballantine, Robert F^ 
Bancroft, Mrs. 
Barney, Charles T. 
Barney, Danford N. 
Barrie^ George. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Philip Golden. 
Beadle, Frederick. 
Beaman, Charles C. 
Bell, C. M. 
Bement, Edward. 
Benjamin, Morris W. 
Blackburn, Ella. 
Blair, Charles H. 
♦Blakeman, Birdseye. 
BoGERT, Henry A. 
Bond, Frank S. 



♦Booth, Edwin, 
♦bostwick, j. a. 

BOSWORTH, F. H. 

BowDoiN^ George S. 
♦Brice, Calvin S. 
♦Brimmer, Martin. 
Brown, Mrs. G. Morgan. 
Browning, J. Hull. 
Brush, Louis S. 
BucKHAM, Mrs. George. 
Bull, W. L. 
♦Butler, Charles. 
Butler, Charles Henry, 
Butler, Emily O. 
Butler, Wm. Allen. 
Butler, Wm. Allen, Jr. 
Butt, McCoskry. 
Byers, Mrs. John. 
Cadwalader, John L. 
♦Camp, Hugh N. 
Carnegie, Andrew. 
Carter, Oliver S. 
Catlin, N. W. Stuyvesant. 
Cheever, Elizabeth S. 
♦Clarke, B. G. 
Clarke, Thomas B. 
Clemens, George Henry. 
Cochran, William F. 

CODDINGTON, MarIA F. 

Coleman, J. Henry. 
Cook, Charles T. 
♦ Deceased. 
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Cooper, Theodore. 

Cornell, John M. 

♦CoRREjA, Henry. 

♦Cottier, Daniel. 

♦Cowman, Edward D. 

Cox, Charles F. 

coykendall, s. d. 

Crimmins, John D. 

Curtis, George N. 

Curtis, J. W. 

CzAYKowsKi, Countess. 

Davies, Julien T. 

Davis, Miss Louise Van Buren. 

Demuth, Wm. 

De Silver, Carll H. 

Devereux, Mrs. Walter B. 

DiMOND, Thomas. 

Dodge, Cleveland H. 

Dominick, H. Blanchard. 

Drexel, Lucy W. 

Dunham, James H. 

EiDLiTz, Otto M. 

♦EiDLiTz, Marc. 

Ellis, John W. 

Eno, Henry C, M. D. 

Evans, William T. 

Fahnestock, Harris C. 

Flagler, H. M. 

Flower, Anson R. 

♦Flower, Roswell P. 

Frank, Albert. 

Freer, Charles L. 

♦French, Francis Ormond. 

Frothingham, Arthur L., Jr, 

Garland, James A. 

Gellatly, John. 

GiBBs, Theodore K. 

Godwin, Parke. 

Goodwin, James J. 

Gordon, Robert. 

GoTTHOLD, Mrs. Florence W. 

Greenough, John. 

Gregory, Miss E. F, 



Haff, LeRoy B. 
Halliday, Alexander Browne. 
♦Hammond, Henry B. 
Harbeck, Charles T. 
Harper, J. Henry. 
Hartley, Marcellus. 
Havemeyer, Alice F. 
Hawley, Catherine S. 
Hearn, George A. 
Heins, George L. 
♦Hilton, Frederic, 
♦Hilton, Henry. 
Hilton, Henry G. 
♦Hodges, J. H. 
Hollister, William H. 

HOLMQUIST, FrED'k L. 

Holt, George C, 
HousMAN, Arthur A. 
HowELLS, Henry C. 
HowELLS, Miss M. Ilka. 
♦Hubbard, Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, Thomas H. 
Hughes, John M. 
♦Hunt, Richard M. 
Hunter, Anna F. 
IsHAM, Charles. 
Isham, William B. 
IsHAM, William B., Jr. 
James, John S. 
♦Jennings, Oliver B. 
Jewett, George L. 
Keersheedt, Mrs. Frederic A. 
Keith, Dora Wheeler. 
♦Kemp, George. 
♦Keppler, Joseph F. 
Keppler, Rudolph. 
King, John. 
Kingman, A. Willard. 
KOHN, A. S. 
Kroeber, Florence. 
La Bau, Alicia V. 
Lambert, Catholina. 
♦Landon, Charles C. 
♦Deceased. 
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Lauterbach^ Edward. 
Law^ Walter W. 
Lawrence^ Cyrus J. 
Lawrence, Richard H. 
♦Leavitt, James T. 
lichtenauer, joseph m. 
LocKMAN, De Witt M. 
Lorillard, Pierre. 
Low, Seth, 
Lyman, Stuart. 
McCagg, Louis B. 
McCoMB, Jennings Scott. 
McCoRD, William H. 
McGee, James. 
♦Magoun, George C. 
Maitland, Alexander. 
Mansfield, Howard. 
Manson, Thomas L., Jr. 
Marks, Montague. 
Marquand, Allan. 
Marquand, Henry. 
Marquand, Henry G. 
Martin, Charles. 
Mathews, Albert. 
Matthews, Brander. 
Meeker, Mrs. C. H. 
Meigs, Titus B. 
Merrill, Payson. 
Michelbacher, S. 
Moore, E. C, Jr. 
Morgan, J. Pierpont. 
Morton, Levi P. 
Ludington, Katherine. 
Niese, Henry E. 
Norton, Miss M. Elizabeth. 
Ogden, Mary M. 
Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein. 
Page, Edward D. 
♦Page, Henry L. 
Parmly, Duncan D. 
Perry, Curtis A. 
Phillips, James, Jr. 
Pinchott, James W. 



Place, Ada. 
Platt, Alethea H. 
pomeroy, h. a. 
Poor, Henry W. 
Post, George B. 
Prang, Louis. 
♦Pratt, Charles. 
Pratt Institute. 
Proctor, W. F. 
Robb, J. Hampden. 
Robins, William Powell. 
Rockefeller, John D. 
Rockefeller, William. 
Rogers, H. H. 
Russell, Henry E. 
Russell, Horace. 
Russell, William Hamilton. 
Salomon, W. 
Saltus, J. Sanford. 
Sampson, Henry. 
Sanger, William Cary» 
Schermerhorn, William C. 
♦Schleisinger, Frank. 
ScHiFF, Jacob H. 
Schley, Grant B. 

SCHOLLE, AdOLPH T. 

♦Seccomb, Edward A. 
Scribner, Charles. 
Seligman, Isaac N. 
Seligman, Mrs. Theodore. 
♦Sewell, Robert. 
♦Shepard, Elliott F. 
Sherman, George. 
Shipman, Louis Evan. 
Skidmore, Wm. L. 
Slade, Miss Emily. 
Slaven, Henry B. 
Sloane, John. 
Sloane, William D. 
Smith, F. Hopkins. 
♦Smith, Roswell. 
Smith, Sydney A. 
Spaulding, Henry F. 
♦Deceased. 
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Speyer^ James. 
Sterung^ John W. 
Stickney, J. 
Stillman, Clara F. 
Stokes, William E. Dodge. 
Streat, James. 
Strong, William L. 
Stuyvesant, Rutherfurd. 
Sutton, James R. 
SwEETSER, J. Howard. 
Talcott, Selden H. 
Taylor, Alexander, Jr. 
Terry, Roderick, D. D. 
♦Thompson, Frederick F. 
Tiffany, Charles L. 

TiLFORD, W. H. 

TousEY, Mary B. 
TuRCAS, Ella Dallett. 
Untermyer, Morris. 
Untermyer, Samuel. 
Upton, Francis R. 
Valentine, Henry C. 
♦Vanderbilt, Cornelius. 



Vanderbilt, George W. 
Van Emburgh, D. B. 
Van Ingen, E. H. 
♦Van Nest, Alex. T. 
Van Slyck, George W. 
Varnum, Mrs. Robert T. 
Wales, Edward H. 
Wallace, James G. 
Webb, W. Seward. 
Wetmore, Edmund. 
Wetmore, George Peabody. 
Wheeler, Candace. 
Wheelock, William A. 
White, John S., LL. D. 
Whitridge, Frederick W. 
Wills, Charles T. 
WiLMURT, Thomas A., Jr. 
WiNSLOw, Edward F. 
witherbee, florence. 
Woerishoffer, Anna. 
♦Wolfe, John. 
♦Wright, J. Hood. 
Yorston. Arthur P. 



TEN-YEAR FELLOWS. 



Alexander, James A. 
Baldwin, Edwin. 
Ball, Thomas R. 
Bascom, George J. 
Bates, Alfred W. 
Baumann, Gustav. 
Benson, Frank S. 
Brand, James. 
Bristol, John I. D. 
Brush, W. Franklin. 
BuEL, Clarence Clough. 
Chichester, Charles F. 
Chittenden, Jared. 
Clark, Wm. F. 
Cohen, Wm. N. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Dodge, Mrs. Mary Mapes. 



Ellsworth, Wm. W. 
Ely, Sara M. 
Frissell, Algernon S. 
Gilder, Richard Watson. 
♦Helmuth, Mrs. Wm. Todd. 
Holt, Henry. 

Johnson, Robert Underwood. 
Kennedy, Edward G. 

KiTTREDGE, S. DaNA. 
KOHN, S. H. 
Lascelles, Alfred S. 

MOSENTHAL, PhILIP JaMES. 

Oehme, Julius. 
Pellew, Charles E. 
Penfold, Wm. Hall. 
Robinson, George H. 
Robinson, Mrs. John A. 
♦Deceased. 
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SCHIRMER^ GUSTAV, Jr. 

Scott, Frank H. 
See, Ruth Rose. 



Stern, Isaac. 
Wheeler, Miss Emily O. 
Wheeler, Everett. 
YouMANs, Daniel D. 



STOCKHOLDERS. 



Abbey, Edwin A. 

A Becket, Maria J. C 

Alexander, John W. 

Allen, Thomas. 

Allewelt, Emil M. 

Anderson, A. A. 

Anderson,. David I. 

Architectural League of New Yor 

Art Students' League of New York. 

AspiNWALL, J. Lawrence. 

Bacher, Otto H. 

Barrett, Laura A. 

Bartlett, F. E. 

Beckwith, J. Carroll. 

Belcher, George H. (Estate of) • 

Bell, Edward A. 

Berg, Charles I. 

Blackburn, Ella. 

Blacque, V. A. 

Blashfield, Edwin H. 

Bloor, a. J. 

Blum, Robert. 

Brandegee, Robert B. 

Breck, George W. 

Briggs, Warren R. 

Brown, Alice V. V. 

Brownell, Matilda A. 

Brunner, Arnold W. 

Butler, Howard Russell. 

Cady, J. C. 

Caldwell, Edward F. 

Caldwell, Leslie G. 

Campbell, Harriet K. 

Carr£:re, John M. 

Champney, J. Wells. 



Chapman, Carlton T. 
Clinedinst, Emily Gertrude. 
Clinton, Charles W. 
CoE, Jane Allen. 
Covington, Annette. 
Cox, Kenyon. 
Crowninshield, Frederic. 
Davis, John W. A. 
De Forest, Lockwood. 
Dewing, T. W. 
D'Oench, Albert F. 
Dow, Mary W. 
Drake, A. W. 
Duncan, John H. 
Eddy, Sarah J. 
EiSENLOHR, Mrs. Otto. 
Evans, J. 

Faxon, William Bailey. 
Folger, Annie B. 
Fowler, Frank. 
Eraser, W. Lewis. 
French, Daniel C. 
French, E. D. 
Gibson, R. W. 
GiFFORD, Charles Alling. 
Gilder, Helena De Kay. 
Glaenzer, Georges A. 
Godwin, Mrs. Harold. 
Graham, Mrs. R. M. C. 
Hardenbergh, H. J. 
Harney, George E. 
Harrison, Alexander. 
Hassam, Childe. 
Hastings, Thomas. 
Haynes, Cara C. 
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Herrmann^ Frank S. 

Herter^ Albert. 

Herzog^ F. Benedict. 

Hill, Henrietta D. 

holbrook, l. 

Hooper, Will Phillip. 

Hovenden, Thomas (Estate of) 

Howe, William H. 

Hunt, R. M. (Estate of). 

Hunting, Walter C. 

Irwin, Benoni (Estate of). 

IsHAM, Samuel. 

Jacobsen, J. C. 

Janvier, Catherine A. 

Johnson, Eastman. 

Jones, Francis C. 

Jones, H. Bolton. 

Keith, Dora Wheeler. 

Kendall, Edward H. 

Ketcham, Susan M. 

King, James S. 

Knowles, Wilber S. 

KUHLES, MarGARETHA. 

La Faroe, John. 
Lamb, Charles R. 
Lamb, F. S. 
Lathrop, Francis. 
Lauber, Joseph. 
Levi, Simon. 
Levy, Herbert A. 
LooMis, Chester H. 
Low, Will H. 
Lucas, A. P. 
McKiM, Charles F. 
McKiM, Mead & White. 
Manning, A. J. 
Marquand, Henry. 
Marshall, Harriet N. 
Marshall, Henry Rutgers. 
Mead, William R. 
Melchers, Garl 
MiDDLETON, Stanley. 
Miller, Charles J. 



Millet, F. D. 

Mitchell, Pringle. 

Moore, E. C. (Executors of). 

MoTT, Charles T. 

Mowbray, H. Siddons. 

Opper, Laura. 

Parfitt, Albert E. 

Perkins, F. A. 

Petit, E. 

Place, Ada. 

Platt, Charles A. 

POMROY, SaNFORD B. 

Powell, Wm. H. 
Price, Bruce. 

Reinhart, C. S. (Estate of). 
Renwick, James. 
Renwick, William W. 
Rich, Charles A. 
robbins, h. w. 
Robertson, R. H. 
Rosenberg, Henry M. 
RossiTER, Ehrick K. 
Russell, William H. 
St. Gaudens, Augustus. 
Saltus, Mrs. J. S. 
Sargent, John S. 
Sartain, William. 
Sawyer, R. D. (Estate of). 
Sherwood, Rosina Emmet. 
Shipman, David Hooper. 
Slade, Elizabeth A. 
Slade, Emily. 
Smith, De Cost. 
Society of American Artists. 
Stone, Ellen J. 
Stratton, S. V. 
Taylor, Elizabeth R. 
Thayer, Abbott H. 
Tiffany, Louis C. 
ToMKiNs, Calvin. 
Tryon, D. W. 
Tryon, Thomas. 
Turner, C. Y. 
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TuTHiLL, William B. 

Upjohn, Richard M. 

Utard, Emil. 

Van Boskerck, R. W. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler, 

Walker, Horatio. 



Walton, William. 
Watrous, Henry W. 
Webb, J. Louis. 
Weir, J. Alden. 
White, Stanford. 
Whitman, Sarah W. 



WiLLARD, Daniel W. 
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The Municipal Art Society of New York^ 



"to make us love our city we must make our city lovely." 
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The Municipal Art Society of New York^ 

215 W. 57th Street. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

CHAS. T. BARNEY, President. 

KENYON COX, First Vice-President. 

WM. T. EVANS, Second Vice-President. 

E. HAMILTON BELL, Secretary (ad int.), 424 5th Ave. 

THOS. TRYON, Treasurer. 

HERBERT L. SATTERLEE, Counsel. 

Mayor of the City of New York, Ex-OMcio. 

Herbert Adams. 

S. P. Avery, Jr. 

Karl Bitter. 

Hon. Henry E. Howland. 

E. H. Kendall. 

Geo. W. Maynard. 

Geo. B. Post. 

f. w. ruckstuhl. 

Walter Shirlaw. 

Charles Stewart Smith. 

C. Y. Turner. 

J. Q. A. Ward. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Adams, Herbert. Bangs, L. Bolton. 

Alexander, James W. Barnes, Miss Cora F. 

Armstrong, Collin. Barnes, Miss Mildred. 

Andrews, W. Loring. Barney, Chas. T. 

Archbold, John D. Barney, Mrs. Chas. T. 

AspiNWALL, J. Lawrence. Barrett, Miss Laura A. 

Avery, Samuel P. Battenhausen, Theo. 

Baker, Geo. F. Bauchle, Thos. H. 

Ball, Thos. R. Beal, W. R. 

Bangs, Fletcher H. Beaman, Chas G. 
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Belknap, Henry W. 
Bell, Mrs. Cora Hamilton. 
Bell, E. Hamilton. 
Belmont, Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, Hon. Perry. 
Benedict, Miss Helen R. 
Bigelow, W. B. 
Billings, Miss Laura. 
Bitter, Karl. 
Blake, Frederick H. 
Blashfield, E. H. 
Blashfield, Mrs. E. H. 
Bliss, Mrs. Anna B. 
Bliss, W. H. 
BoGART, John. 
Boring, W. A. 
Bowdoin, Geo. S. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. Geo. S. 
Bracher, Thos. W. 
Breese, Miss Eloise L. 
Brown, Hon. Addison. 
Brown, Cleveland M. 
Brown, Louis. 
Brownell, Miss Matilda A. 
Brownell, W. C. 
Brundett, H. B. 
BuEL, Clarence C. 
Butler, Chas. Henry. 
Butler, Howard Russell. 
Butler, Prescott Hall. 
Butler, Richard. 
Brush, George de F. 
Cadwalader, John L. 
Cammack, Addison. 
Cannon, Le Grand B. 
Carnegie, Andrew. 
Carr^re, John M. 
Carter, Aaron. 
Casey, William. 
Cauldwell, John B. 
Chandler, J. Armstrong. 
Chanler, Miss Elizabeth. 
Chanler, Miss Margaret. 



Chanler, Winthrop. 

Chew, Beverly. 

Chichester, Chas. F. 

Choate, Joseph H. 

Clark, Geo. C. 

Clark, Jefferson. 

Clark, Thos F. 

Clark, Mrs. Thos. F. 

Claflin, John. 

Clinton, Chas. W. 

Coffin, W. A. 

Cohen, Geo. W. 

Colby, Franklin G. 

CoLMAN, Samuel. 

Cox, Kenyon. 

Cox, Mrs. Kenyon. 

Cutting, W. Bayard. 

Dahlgren, Eric B. 

Dana, Paul. 

Dana, Mrs. Paul. 

Davis, Gherardi. 

Decker, Wm. F. 

DE Forest, Robert W. 

DE Kay, Hon. Charles. 

Deming, Horace E. 

Denman, Herbert. 

Dike, Miss Alice M. 

DoMiNicK, H. Blanchard. 

Drake, A. W. 

Draper, Mrs. Henry. 

Draper, Miss Martha Lincoln. 

Draper, Mrs. W. H. 

Drew, John. 

Dugro, Hon. Henry P, 

Duncan, John. 

Dunham, James H. 

EiDLiTz, Robert James. 

Elderkin, John. 

Ellis, Wm. D. 

Ellsworth, Wm. W. 

Emerson, Miss Sarah H. 

Emmet, Mrs. C. Temple. 

Emmet, Miss Lydla. F. 
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Evans, Wm. T. 
Evans, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Fahnestock, H. C. 
Fairchild, Horace J. 
Farrington, C. S. 
Feldstein, Arnold. 
Flagg, Thos. J. 
Fleitman, Fred T. 
Fletcher, Isaac P. 
Fisher, R. C. 
Fitch, Ashbel P. 
Ford, James B. 
Fowler, Frank. 
Eraser, W. Lewis. 
Frost, W. H. 
Garnsey, Elmer E. 
GiBBS, Theodore K. 
Gilder, Mrs. Helena. 
Gilder, Richard W. 
Gillender, Augustus T. 
GiLSEY, Henry. 
GiLSEY, Peter. 
Gill William, Fearing. 
Glaenzer, George A. 
GoDKiN, Hon. Edwin L. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Almon. 
Goodwin, James J. 
GoTTHOLD, Mrs. Fred P. 
Gould, George J. 
Greene, F. V. 
Griffin, Percy. 
Griswold, Miss Louisa. 
GuNTHER, Ernest Rudolph. 
Haag, Gustav K. 
Hau., W. C. 
Hardenbergh, H. J. 
Hardenbergh, Mrs. H. J. 
Hardie, Robert G. 
Harney, George E. 
Hart, W. Howard, 
Hartley, J. Scott. 
Hartley, Joseph. 
Hastings, Thos. 



Hatch, Lorenzo J. 

Haynes, Miss Cara C. 

Hazen, George H. 

Hearn, Geo. A. 

Heins, George L. 

Hendricks, Mrs. Josephine P. 

Herts, Benj. H. 

Herzog, J. Benedict. 

Higginson, James J. 

Hoe, Richard M. 

Hoffman, E. A. 

Hoffman, Mrs. George. 

Holt, George C. 

Holt, Henry. 

Holt, Mrs. Henry. 

Hooper, B. Frank. 

howells, h. c. 

HowELLs, Mrs. Sarah Lord. 

Howard, Stephen C. 

HowLAND, Hon. H. E. 

Hunt, Miss Esther Morris. 

Hunt, Miss Jane. 

Hunt, R. H. 

Hunt, Mrs. Richard M. 

Huntington, A. M. 

Huntington, Rev. W. R. 

HuRTT, Mrs. J. 

HuTTON, Laurence. 

IsHAM, Miss Julia. 

IsHAM, Samuel. 

Israels, Chas. H. 

Jackson, Theodore F. 

Johnston, James G. 

Johnston, Miss Margaret T. 

Jones, Francis C. 

Jones, H. Bolton. 

julliard, a. d. 

Kendall, E. H. 

Kendall, Henry. 

Kendall, W. M. 

Kimball, A. 

Kimball, Henry. 

King, Wm. F. 
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KiNGSLAND, Mrs. Ambrose C. 

Kurtz, Chas. M. 

La Farge, John. 
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THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY. 

The Municipal Art Society was organized in March, 1893, and incorporated 
under the Membership Corporation Law of the State of New York in 1898. 
In adopting its new constitution the Society has considerably widened the scope 
of its work. Hitherto it has entirely depended on the subscriptions of its mem- 
bers for funds wherewith to provide decorations, sculptural and pictorial, for 
the public buildings and streets of the city. It will be readily understood that 
works of this kind in any way proportionate to the dignity of a great city like 
New York must of necessity be rather costly ; the Society has, therefore, only 
been able to complete one piece of decoration on its own account, namely, Mr. 
Sinmions' allegorical paintings in the Appellate Court Room in the Criminal 
Courts Building, Centre Street. Its second piece of decorative work, which 
was completed last autumn, is sculptural, and was undertaken in co-operation 
with ten other Art Societies of the city. This is the "Hunt MemoriaJ," con- 
sisting of a large marble bench adorned with allegorical statues and a bust of 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the distinguished architect, and first President of this 
Society, by Daniel C. French; it stands in Fifth Avenue against the wall of 
Central Park, opposite the Lenox Library. 

In future the work of the Society will embrace a wider field. According 
to its new constitution, it is possible for it to institute and control competitions 
for works of art to adorn the city, for the execution of which the Society itself 
does not pay. For instance, the last city government appropriated the sum of 
$10,000 for the decoration of the ceiling of the new municipal Assembly Room 
in the City Hall, the money to be spent under the direction of the Municipal Art 
Society. The Society can now hold a competition for this or similar work, pay- 
ing the expenses of the competition, including the prizes to be awarded in it, 
out of its own funds, while the city, as in this case, or a public-spirited indi- 
vidual, should such present himself, would defray the expense of the actual 
execution of the work. It will be easily perceived that this g^ves the Society 
far greater scope and power than heretofore, and as the present municipal gov- 
ernment found itself without funds wherewith to carry out the scheme of its 
predecessor for the decoration of the Assembly Room, the Society, in the in- 
terim, instituted two competitions. One for a bronze Standard, or base for a 
flagstaff similar to those in the Piazza of St. Mark's at Venice, to be placed in 
front of the City Hall, replacing the ugly pole which at present projects in an 
unsightly and undignified manner from the cupola of that beautiful building; 
the other for a design. for the Public Drinking Fountains, seeking to improve 
the present type current in this metropolis. 
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The prize design for the Standard was a work of considerable merit, and 
it is to be hoped may yet be erected either by the city or by private munificence ; 
the cost would be about $3,000, and the decorations might be adapted to the 
commemoration of almost any event in the history of the city or country. 

The Municipal Art Society, as may be seen, is a purely philanthropic in- 
stitution, having for its object the elevation of public taste in the field it has 
chosen, and to stimulate the sentiment of civic pride which finds expression in 
its motto, "To make us love our city, we must make our city lovely.'^ 
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A PLEA FOR MUNICIPAL ART.* 

New York, more enterprising than any other city, rich, prosperous, gener- 
ous and proud, as she should be, of her greatness, is yet far behind not only 
Paris and London, but even tiny provincial towns of France, Italy, Germany, 
in the possession of an art which should dignify and illustrate the history of 
her past and present. 

If, then, New York is rich in art in her studios, in her exhibitions, in the 
houses of her private citizens, if she is rich in money to enlist this art in her 
service, why is it that our town halls and court houses are bare, and sometimes 
even sordid? 

"Your great city is featureless,'^ complains the foreigner. "It lacks fine 
public buildings to give it character, historical monuments to individualize it. 
Like most American towns, it is simply a mass of streets, in which all that lends 
personality to a European city is conspicuously absent." 

"We know that you have money, you have proved at home and abroad that 
you have talent, and you claim to possess some civic pride. Why, then, are 
there so few evidences of these things in the general aspect of New York ?" To 
which the only answer is that New York is young. Our seaboard cities have 
had a chain of art ever since colonial times, but in a general diffusion of art 
knowledge throughout the United States, the Centennial may be called the 
birthday of the country, while the Columbian year was its coming of age. If 
we have the craving for beauty, architects, sculptors and painters capable of 
satisfying it, why should we not have it? 

The commonwealths of Athens, Florence, Venice, the free burgs of Ger- 
many, the great trading towns of Flanders, the cities which have passed 
through a period of natural evolution in art, considered it a national glory, and 
used it both as a means and as an end in a truly democratic spirit, pro bono 
publico. 

They believed that certain benefits arose from the cultivation of beauty, 
that the pleasures of private life, the dignity of public life, were increased by 
the aid of the arts. It seemed only natural to such cities that the edifices which 
belonged to all should be the finest — the town hall, the palace of justice, the 
temple or the church ; we may call them by what names we please, palace of the 
people of Siena or Florence ; Rathhaus, of German Hanseatic city ; Houses of 
Parliament, of London; cloth hall, of Belgium; Hotel de Ville, of France; 
Roman forum, Greek agora, Parthenon, or cathedral or basilica, it was always 
the people's house that was finest of all. 

* Extracts from a paper prepared by Edwin H. Blashfield for the Municipal Art 
Society. 
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And on the walls of these houses the artists were set to work to give a 
symbolical representation of good and bad government, to paint the city herself, 
wearing her mural crown, with her magistrates at her feet. This apotheosis of 
the state seemed an important affair to her burghers. Here was the figure of 
the commonwealth ; here the portraits of her defenders by word, by act, by gift, 
and every citizen might aspire to a place on these walls among these portraits 
as to the greatest reward of a lifetime of labor. Go where you will among the 
great cities of the past, and you will find these carved and painted glories living 
still and telling their story of patriotic endeavor to our own time. Athens set 
the statues of her tyrannicides upon her holy hill; Florence, when she had 
driven out her despot, raised a warning statue of Judith with the head of Holo- 
f ernes; Venice ringed round her great council chamber with portraits of the 
doges who had led her in battle, in commerce and in treaty ; and where among 
them you will see the ominous empty frame that tells of treachery to the com- 
monwealth. In English inns of court the judges and lawyers who fought Spain 
and France with diplomacy and argument, almost as well as did Drake and 
Raleigh with their cannon, look down on the modem barristers. In Germany 
you climb the steps to their great Walhalla, where all those who have kept "The 
Watch on the Rhine," from Hermann, in the first century, to Moltke, in the 
nineteenth, stand in bronze and marble. 

Where is the American Walhalla? Some great, beautiful building that 
might be populous with famous men in bronze and marble and fresco? There 
should be the place for Ward's "Washington" and St. Gaudens^ "Farragut" 
and "Sherman." There should be the place for French's "Death Angel" to 
stand guard over the great dead, over the men who have fought for the com- 
monwealth, who have made her laws, who have g^ven her great g^fts. 

Now, to whom did the cities of the past owe this public decoration? Was 
it only to kings and emperors and grand dukes, whom we in America have not? 
No! Athens, Florence, Venice, Bruges, Nuremberg, were given their art by 
the very men whom we have with us to-day — ^the magistrates, the merchants, 
the artisans. The Temple of Athene, at Athens, rose above the Acropolis 
on a solid basis of treasure which the trading Athenians brought from the ends 
of the earth. The great guild of wool built the Church of Florence and paid 
for fully half her monuments, while the birth of the cathedrals of Paris and 
Reims, Strasbourg and Cologne, is coeval with the birth of the Masons' Guilds. 
Upon the Rhine, the Seine, the Thames, when the monk ceased to build abbeys 
and laid down his trowel, the artisan took it up and began to build cathedrals. 
And when these temples, basilicas, fora, squares, were finished, merchants and 
artists, joining forces, covered their walls with sculpture and painting, making 
the city splendid to all time. The banker, the wool trader, the ship-master, the 
manufacturer, the wine grower, gave loyally to the common service. Florence 
and Venice made every street beautiful ; Athens spent more money upon her art 
than upon her wars, even at a time when she was struggling against Asia, and 
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maintained the headship of the antique world. And if the people gave grandly, 
the artists repaid them grandly with immortality. Who cares to-day for Gat- 
temelata's or CoUeone's battles? Theirs are famous names only because theirs 
are the finest equestrian statues of the Renaissance. Who now reads the big 
book which Carlo Marsuppini clasps upon his breast on his tomb in Santa Croce, 
of Florence? He is famous because his is the most splendid tomb in Tuscany. 
Who are best known among the Popes of the Renaissance? Julius II. and 
Leo X. ; because they most fostered art ; for the kings grew glad to follow in 
the footsteps of the merchants, and where burgomaster and councilmen of 
Flanders, senators of Venice, burgesses of Nuremberg, merchants of Florence, 
led the way, Francis of France, and Charles of Germany, and Philip of Spain, 
vied with each other in their encouragement of the arts. 

And how was all this given? What was the modus operandi of it? Art 
history gives scores of instances of the way in which such questions were 
treated. 

In studying them we are struck with the intense earnestness shown by the 
ruling bodies in their debates and decisions regarding art matters; they con- 
sidered them as questions of state. The contracts of architects, painters and 
sculptors for some of the most famous buildings of the middle ages are kept 
to-day as a precious inheritance in the town archives ; stately documents, splen- 
didly written on parchment, and with huge, dangling seals. 

As a result, then, of our consideration of the antique city, we have as fac- 
tors in its embellishment : 

First. The conviction that art is a good to be striven for; that it adds 
majesty to the law, beauty to private life, stimulates patriotism and commemo- 
rates the worthy citizen. 

Second. That it is to be treated as a state matter, with due gravity and 
deliberation. 

Third. That the decoration of public buildings, and the buildings them- 
selves, were the result of a wide public interest in, and public artistic competi- 
tion for, the best that could be obtained. And what return did they obtain for 
so liberal an expenditure of time and thought and money? In the first place, 
that art thus employed stimulated public spirit, commemorated heroism and in- 
creased the intense love of the city which then stood for patriotism. 

And this art was the property of all men ; it belonged to every citizen who 
had eyes to see ; it was "of the people, for the people, by the people.'* The his- 
tory of the conmionwealth was not shut up in libraries ; it was made living upon 
the walls so that the htmiblest and least educated citizen knew its principal and 
worthiest events. Every one is more or less impressed through the eyes, espe- 
cially so are the masses. "Pictures are the books of the ignorant," said St. 
Augustine, and to appeal to their imlettered citizens these old republics used 
them, knowing that few can grasp an abstract idea, but that a visible, tangible 
image is easily understood. 
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In Athens 2,000 years ago, in Rome i,8oo years ago, the man who lacked 
the power or the will or the time to read went to the public buildings to learn 
history, which he found there painted and sculptured so plainly that he learned 
without effort. To-day, the same citizen in Paris walks around the courtyard 
of the Invalides and easily gets the battles of the republic by heart. At the 
Pantheon he is taught who civilized his country and who fought for it ; he sees 
Charlemagne as civilizer, St. Louis as law-giver, Jeanne d'Arc as liberator. 
When he goes, for whatever business may be, to the mairie or headquarters of 
his particular ward, he finds that famous artists have celebrated and dignified 
the various public functions performed there by carving and painting the walls 
with subjects which refer to them. At the Sorbonne, which is the temple of 
science and law, he is immediately taught something about the things very de- 
sirable indeed to know, yet which would never have occurred to him if he had 
not seen them painted. And so, whichever way he turns, he sees on the walls 
the figures and the stories of those who have helped him in the past and have 
urged progress. 

The artist is teaching the lesson of intellectual development; teaching it 
with the brush and chisel to the child who has not yet learned to read, and the 
peasant who is too old to learn. Wise and ignorant alike can study the great 
picture book. 

So he is taught of the benefactors of France, and when he next sees it he 
understands the great inscription in letters of gold upon the pediment of the 
Pantheon, "A grateful country to its great men." It is a common thing to say, 
"How intelligent the French workman is ; how he understands pictures." But 
a great deal of this quickness comes from the fact that he has been learning 
from them all his life. And if this is good for the uneducated Frenchman, it 
is good, too, for the uneducated Irishman, German, Swede, Italian, who may 
stroll into the new City Hall. This is the strongest appeal which can be made 
for public and municipal art, that it is a public and municipal educator. 

Some day New York will be a great American art centre. Students will 
pour into it, and the gate money will become a far greater factor than at pres- 
ent in the maintenance of our museums. Already Paris is looking with interest 
toward Americans. In UArt for 1886 an eminent French critic said : "It is 
not from Europe that we have to dread rivalry ; it is from America. Follow 
our competitive examinations, and you will realize this in seeing how many 
prizes the Americans take." 

And there should be a field for the upgrowth of talent. We have much to 
commemorate : the settlement of the country ; the exploration of its rivers ; the 
achievement of independence; our inventions — Fulton and the steamboat, 
Morse and the telegraph. Field and the cable, Edison and electricity. If you 
say in regard to these latter that our ugly costume would make decorative cele- 
bration of modem achievement difficult, we have only to look at the decoration 
of the past to see that it is quite possible. The grand people of allegory, the 
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men and women with swords and scales and trumpet of Fame, and all that, be- 
long to us as much as to the Renaissance. Walk through the new Hotel de 
Ville of Paris, and it will make even a foreigner proud to see how a city may 
celebrate its own development. There in the niches upon the outside stand the 
statues of hundreds of famous men, all Frenchmen bom, and with four women 
among them, too. Inside the building the statues and pictures are endless, and 
the most famous artists, to the number of some score, have been summoned and 
will contribute for years to come. 

Such an opportunity should be given to Americans also, and in this scheme 
note that the fact that some one man will have an important art work to do each 
year is a mere incidental. The fact that the city would annually obtain a digni- 
fied and adequate work of art is of weightier significance ; but even this is unim- 
portant by the side of the far greater fact that such a growth of art, art on a 
large scale, enhanced by an architectural setting, will infallibly establish a 
standard and create a national faith in the national art. 

And the opportunity has surely come for us in the history of New York. 
On the celebration of the Columbian year, the decoration of the city was put 
into the hands of a body of architects, sculptors, painters and enlightened ama- 
teurs. With but little time at their disposal, they obtained a remarkably fine 
result. This was a good beginning. In Chicago our architects, many of them 
New York men, raised a group of buildings so beautiful that no one could 
realize their beauty until he had seen them and lingered among them ; seen them 
in the early morning and in the wonderful October sunsets, when the lake mists 
make the domes seem giant bubbles and the colonnades so many fairy palaces. 
You might have gone to all this directly from Florence and Venice, and it was 
beautiful, even after those most beautiful of cities. The great buildings were 
impressive, even when one has seen the Pyramids; their extent astounding, 
even after the never-ending ruins of Kamak. Surely now no one may ever say 
again that America is inartistic ; surely New York might learn from this colos- 
sal object lesson ; America has proved that she has architects and architecture, 
and will certainly go on to the conclusion. Architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing is the natural sequence, the natural growth of the arts. They have always 
followed each other in exactly that order chronologically ; it was so in Greece, 
it was so in mediaeval France, it was so in Italy, and it will be so in America. 
The good time is coming. May not we, as a league for the promotion of munic- 
ipal art, stand at the beginning of a movement in which architecture, sculpture, 
painting, crystallized together as one immense factor, be enlisted in the city's 
service to outlast that great exhibition at Chicago for hundreds of years to 
come? 
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THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 

The National Sculpture Society was founded in 1893, its purpose being, as 
defined by its constitution, "to spread the knowledge of good sculpture, foster 
the taste for and encourage the production of ideal sculpture for the household 
and museums, promote the decoration of public and other buildings, squares 
and parks with sculpture of a high class, improve the quality of the sculptor's 
art as applied to industries and provide from time to time for exhibitions of 
sculpture and objects of industrial art in which sculpture enters." 

The Society seeks the co-operation of every one interested in sculpture by 
providing two classes of members, professional or sculptor members and non- 
professional or lay members. Men and women are admitted to both classes. It 
is the desire of the Society that the membership, both sculptor and lay, should 
embrace the whole country and be, in every sense, truly national. 

The aim of the Society is to promote the interests of the sculptors of our 
country by providing a professional organization where co-operation becomes 
more eflfective than individual effort. It also enlists the support of the public 
by including a lay membership whose direct association may be a means of dis- 
seminating artistic knowledge. Two methods of work have been found to be 
of special value— exhibitions and committees of advice. 

The Society depends chiefly on its exhibitions for creating a wider interest 
in sculpture among the public which is essential to the development of the art in 
America. These exhibitions have been unparalleled in bringing together a large 
number of interesting works of sculpture and in exhibiting them in an artistic 
way, in the environment for which they were intended or to which they were 
especially adapted. The aim of the Society would be only partially accom> 
plished were it to simply arrange pieces of sculpture around the bare walls of a 
gallery. Its rooms have thus been transformed into formal Italian gardens, 
where, amid floral surroundings, fountains, trees and adequate architectural 
setting, the sculpture was shown in its proper artistic environment. These 
were the first exhibitions ever given by a society of sculptors, and they were also 
the first exhibitions in which sculpture was the only art represented. While the 
expense of installation was very large, it was cheerfully incurred because it was 
believed that by a suitable arrangement of sculpture with foliage, flowers and 
architecture it would be possible to demonstrate to the public the real beauty 
and function of sculpture as an adornment to our parks, gardens and cities as 
well as to our homes. 

The second special aim of the Society is to give advice whenever requested 
in the matter of selecting designs and models for statuary, monuments and 
street decorations. 
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Committees of advice are appointed by the Society from its membership at 
the request of any national, State or municipal authority or any committee on 
public monuments in the United States which may desire its aid in reaching a 
decision in the selection of models. Those seeking this aid secure such advan- 
tages as can be given by the Society's best professional advice, and this advice is 
given freely and in a wholly impersonal way. 

The interests of the Society were not limited to large and public works of 
sculpture. It encourages sculpture in the home as an adjunct to daily life and 
places it of equal value with painting as a source of refinement and of pleasure. 
Its exhibitions have included many delightful examples of smaller works such 
as the art lover can place in his house or in his gardens or recognize as a friend 
wherever seen. The Society believes there is no better way in which to create 
and foster a widespread interest in sculpture than in placing these original 
works of high merit within reach of all lovers of art. 

The Society meets monthly during the season from October to May, and 
these meetings are designed not only to keep the members in touch with one 
another, but also as a means for discussing such current themes in sculpture 
and related subjects as will be of advantage to the members and to the public 
interested in sculpture. Its government is vested in a Council, composed of 
eighteen members, six of whom are elected each year. The Council is com- 
posed of both sculptors and laymen, and at all times the interest and co-operation 
of the laymen are eagerly welcomed. This Society was the first in New York to 
admit laymen — both men and women — to equal membership with professional 
artists, and its history has fully justified this innovation. Membership in the 
Society costs $io per year and no entrance fee is required. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING^ 1899. 

To THE Members of the Society : 

No period of our existence as a Society has been more exacting in the re- 
quirements made upon its members than the past year. Our work has been cen- 
tered in the third Exhibition of the Society, held in the spring of 1898. The 
details concerning that undertaking have come before you so frequently in the 
reports of Conmiittees, and, above all, in the splendid realization of the exhibi- 
tion itself, that I might be excused from referring to it at any length. And yet 
it is my very plain duty and very great pleasure to take this opportunity to for- 
mally voice my appreciation of the unselfish labors of those who gave of their 
time and their ability to this most important enterprise. 

Each of the Society's specific ends was superbly realized in the exhibition. 
The Society's interest in good sculpture was safeguarded in the creation by the 
Council of a strong and capable Jury of Selection. Its avowed purpose to fos- 
ter the taste for ideal sculpture for the household and museums and to promote 
the decoration of public and other buildings, squares and parks with sculpture 
of a high class was more splendidly set forth, more deliberately promoted and 
encouraged by our exhibition than by any previous undertaking by the Society, 
And that exhibition not only included ideal sculpture and sculpture intended for 
the decoration of buildings and parks, but also examples of the sculptor's art as 
applied to industries and objects of industrial art into which sculpture entered. 

The exhibition had a double value to us as a Society, and in this brief re- 
view I may be pardoned for referring more especially to ourselves. First and 
foremost it must stand as a very earnest effort on our part to do all that we 
could to interest the public in our own art, which never received, in the art 
exhibitions of our country, the broad treatment it has received in our own ex** 
hibitions. No art organization is worthy of public appreciation that does not 
make its duty to the public an integral part of its undertakings. I do not mean 
to intimate that we have surpassed our sister societies in this respect, but I do 
not think that a Society that has expended on its exhibition, as we have done, 
$5,000 more than it received from it can be accused of neglecting its public func- 
tions or of ignoring its plain duty to the great body of our citizens who are with- 
out our membership. 

The financial problem involved in such costly undertakings as an exhibition 
of sculpture, suitably environed and appropriately shown, exhibitions, in short, 
such as ours have been in the past and as they must be in the future, demonstrate 
very clearly the necessity of more ample funds than the Society has yet been able 
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to command. The most obvious way to accomplish this end is to greatly in- 
crease our lay membership. An enlarged membership would place the Society 
on a firm financial foundation and would enable it not only to streng^en its 
present work, but also to materially broaden its influence. Situated as the Soci- 
ety is at present, with a heavy deficit as a restdt of its recent exhibitions, we have 
no more important Committee than that on New Membership. Upon it, more 
than on any other portion of our membership, the future of the Society depends. 

The other aspect of the exhibition which is of special import to us as a 
Society is the enthusiasm and activity shown in its preparation and conduct by 
our members. The time and energy of many busy men were freely given to 
this work, with no other thought than a faithftd performance of duty to our 
organization and of benefit to the public. Certainly no other art exhibition in 
New York in the last few years has entailed so much labor on its projectors as 
ours did, and that the Society was able to command special and expert service in 
every detail of that great undertaking is most significant and valuable testimony 
to its inherent streng^. And this activity was by no means confined to the 
sculptor members of the Society, who might be presumed to have had a special 
interest in the success of the exhibition, but our lay members gave freely of their 
time and advice. So general was this interest, so widespread this activity, that it 
is hardly just to the many who participated in this labor to designate one by 
name. Yet the record of the exhibition would be incomplete were I to fail to spe- 
cially mention one who for many years had labored most zealously for us, and 
without whose aid and forethought the Society wotdd, at this time, find itself in 
a most embarrassing situation. I refer to our Treasurer, who has not only taken 
most remarkable care in the financial accounts of the Society, but who also 
arranged to meet the heavy bills of the exhibition at a time when the resources 
of the Society had been practically exhausted. 

The exhibition so completely absorbed the energies of the Society during 
the year that there remains little more for me to comment upon. Our gift to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of a group of bronzes as a memorial of the late 
Olin L. Warner has been accepted, and the Society has, therefore, discharged its 
duty in this important and worthy undertaking. 

Notwithstanding the heavy drain upon its resources made by our late ex- 
hibition I regard the position of the Society as more prosperous than at any pre- 
vious period of its existence. Its membership has recently been greatly in- 
creased; its professional membership includes most of the foremost American 
practitioners of the sculptor's art ; its exhibitions have demonstrated the Soci- 
ety's duty to the public and made clear its function and explained its existence. 
We are indeed fortunate that we can so congratulate ourselves on our past, and 
the prospect for the future is not less encouraging. Permit me to add but one 
word of advice, and that is to beg from all of you, sculptor and lay members 
alike, a united support and a united effort in carrying out the constitutional pur- 
poses of our organization. j ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^.^^^^ 
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EXHIBITION OF 1898. 

The most important undertaking of the National Sculpture Society in 1898 
was its exhibition. It was the third given by the Society. The first, in 1894, 
was held in conjunction with the Architectural League of New York. Given in 
the early days of the Society, when its membership was small and its real pur- 
pose and significance little understood, the exhibition was itself a small one. 
Yet even in the more abundant surroundings of the Architectural League the 
effort of the Society was clearly manifested and the way opened for the separate 
exhibition of 1895. 

That exhibition was epoch making among the art exhibitions of the country. 
Heretofore sculpture had formed but a minor part of the great picture exhibi- 
tions ; it had no distinctive place assigned to it, and the works of sculpture were 
disposed without any concerted effort and without any attempt to present a com- 
pleted ensemble. The exhibition of the Society in 1895 changed this method 
and lifted sculpture from its place as a subordinate to a major art, as, indeed, 
it had always been ; placed the works of art shown in a proper environment, and 
presented sculpture as a real and living art, seen and displayed in architectural 
surroundings and elaborate floral decoration. The Society was fortunate in 
securing for this exhibition the co-operation of florists who joined with it in 
the production of the most artistic exhibition that had been held in America up 
to that time. 

The exhibition of 1895 was so splendid a success that it was no sooner 
opened to the public than it became apparent that the utmost endeavor would be 
necessary in order to surpass it at any subsequent time. Fortunately it was 
recognized that several years must elapse before another exhibition could be 
undertaken. Not only was the cost of such sumptuous shows very large, re- 
quiring more than the resources of the Society for any one year, but the work 
of a sculptor is necessarily restricted and is accomplished only with prolonged 
effort. It has not been anticipated at any time that annual exhibitions could 
be held ; the material available would not permit such frequent displays ; but it 
was felt that the influence of the exhibition of 1895 would be so lasting that for 
the next year or two the Society might safely devote its energies to less ex- 
hausting work without losing such respect on the part of the public as it might 
have acquired. 

Three years proved none too little time in which the sculptors of the coun- 
try could accumulate sufficient material, and in 1898 the Society felt justified in 
arranging for the third exhibition. It is no reflection on the second exhibition 
to rank the third of the series as the most splendid of them all, for the experi- 
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ence gained in the earlier effort formed the basis of the success of the latter. 
Moreover, while in the third exhibition plants and foliage were again called into 
requisition, the plan and arrangement gave it a wholly distinctive character, and 
sculpture was once more shown in its natural surroundings in a new and beauti- 
ful way. 

Two elements entered into its success — ^the works of art shown and their 
arrangement. No art exhibition is possible without works of art, and it is the 
invariable rule that the more notable the artistic contents of such an exhibition 
the more marked its success. Ordinarily indeed, the works of art form the sole 
raison d'etre of an exhibition. But the National Sculpture Society had set for 
itself, and for all art exhibitions, a new standard in its exhibition of 1895, in 
showing that it was not sufficient merely to display a work of art, but that it 
should be shown in an artistic way and arranged as it should be in reality. 

It is a well-known fact that few art exhibitions achieve the success their 
projectors have anticipated in the interest and attendance of the public. Doubt- 
less there are many reasons for this unfortunate state of affairs, but the National 
Sculpture Society Relieves it has found the solution of the difficulty in arrange- 
ment and environment. It was a wholly new idea in art exhibitions, and, as 
carried out by the Society, it presented sculpture in an intelligent manner with 
those accompaniments of nature and of architecture which all sculpture, save 
of course that intended for the house, needs and requires. And so, in summing 
up the causes of the successes of its exhibitions, the question of arrangement 
acquires an importance scarcely less than that of the sculpture. 

The exhibition having been planned as a homogeneous whole, the general 
scheme deserves first attention. It was designed by Mr. Charles Rollinson 
Lamb, and not only is it the logical method in describing it to refer to the gen- 
eral plan in detail at the beginning, but the plan itself formed so definite a part 
of the whole that it is quite impossible to treat the subject intelligently in any 
other way. The exhibition galleries consist of five rooms ; first, a large rectan- 
gular room called the South Gallery ; a small hall, raised at a higher level, con- 
nects this room with the main gallery, known as the Vanderbilt Gallery, which 
is raised to a still higher level ; a small square room opens on either side of the 
connecting hall. The plan is admirably divided for the separation of several 
classes of exhibits and is most fortunately arranged for an exhibition of sculp- 
ture, which includes many objects of different sizes and purposes, varying from 
models to colossal groups and figures. The problem of separating and concen- 
trating the exhibits offered, therefore, no difficulties, and the question became 
the simple one of making the best of a very excellent ground plan. 

Mr. Lamb brought to his work a wide experience and an unusual taste, 
and in his capable hands the exhibition, which originated as a display of many 
different works of art, became a unity in itself, an exhibition that might be 
viewed and enjoyed as an exhibition as well as for it contents. In this he was 
zealously aided by his colleagues on the Committee, for the Society felt, and felt 
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wisely, that it was quite as important to show how sculpture should be exhibited 
as to exhibit it. 

The general idea was to treat the entire exhibition as a whole, and that not- 
withstanding the diversity of the objects and the many rooms and apartments in 
which they were displayed. The very clever plan was chosen of treating the 
whole of tlie galleries as a portion of the residence of a man of wealth, a man 
whose interest in sculpture was very great, and who had surrounded himself 
with a host of treasures in this noble art. It was a fine conception and was 
admirably carried out in every particular. The South Gallery formed the en- 
trance or vestibtde of the house. There the host was imagined to have gathered 
a varied collection of statues, small groups and busts arranged on pedestals, 
while reliefs decorated the walls. A railing and seats shut off the direct steps 
leading into the connecting hallway, which was approached by new steps built 
behind the screen thus erected, and directly in the axis was placed the superb 
bronze statue of Hahnemann, designed by Mr. Charles H. Niehaus for the 
monument in Washington. The bronze reliefs for this monument were affixed 
to the stair screen, and thus an excellent idea was presented of its general effect. 
And it is worthy of note that the care taken in the placing of this monument, the 
attempt made to utilize it in an artistic way and as a part of a general scheme — 
not as a disconnected work set up wherever there might be space found for it — 
was the idea underlying the arrangement of every object in the exhibition. 

Ascending the stairs behind the Hahnemann the visitor entered the connect- 
ing hallway, which was transformed into a conservatory. In the centre was a 
fountain by Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, loaned by the Hon. Frank Squier, and 
afterward placed in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. A delicate trellis, decorated 
with growing vines, was ^ected over the fountain, and the illusion was com- 
pleted with tapestries stretched on the walls between decorated pilasters and 
with shrubs and bushes in pots and tubs. It was a happy thought which limited 
the sculpture in the room of Mr. MacMonnies's fountain, which, with its play- 
ing water and decorated environment, formed an agreeable retreat between the 
two main galleries. 

The smaller rooms on either side of the conservatory were used for collec- 
tive exhibits. One of them was treated as a collector's room, and there the 
wealthy amateur, who might be imagined to have invited the public to enjoy his 
choicest treasures, had arranged his collection of coins — sl superb exhibit having 
been contributed by the American Antiquarian and Numismatic Society — ^his 
image from Tanagra, his Japanese ivories — from the magnificent collection of 
Mr. James F. Drummond — ^his reproductions of bronze from Pompeii — ^loaned 
by Mr. E. E. Garnsey — his bronze medallions by David — loaned by Mr. S. P. 
Avery — ^and other minor objects such as every cultured amateur of plastic art 
delights in. And even in this room, which from the nature of the objects within 
it might more readily than any other part of the exhibition partake of the char- 
acter of a public museum, in which the greatest number of objects are so f re- 
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quently crowded into the smallest number of cases, the fundamental idea of a 
private room and a private collection was not lost sight of. Beautiful tapestries 
— ^loaned by William Baumgarten & Son — ^lined the walls, and the various col- 
lections were tastefully arranged in cases or placed against the decorated back- 
ground in a way that enabled them to be fully seen and enjoyed without any 
impression of overcrowding. 

The room opposite tlie Collector's Room was designated the Memorial 
Room, and there were gathered most of the memorial monuments, sketches and 
similar small works contributed to the exhibition. These included, among other 
objects, Mr. Frank Duveneck's fine recumbent "Portrait Statue for a Tomb" 
and Mr. Guiseppi Moretti's "Visiting the Tomb." Some examples of decora- 
tive metal work were also placed here and some rich decorated leathers, loaned 
by Mr. C. R. Yandell, covered the walls. Perhaps this room lent itself less 
readily to a general scheme and plan than any other part of the exhibition ; but 
by bringing together all the related objects of certain classes a degree of unity 
was obtained that counteracted, to a very considerable extent, any impression of 
miscellany. 

From the conservatory the visitor entered the great Vanderbilt Gallery, 
which was at once the climax and the conclusion of the exhibition. It was 
arranged as a garden, to be enclosed in winter and opened in summer. The 
walls, for nearly their whole height, were covered with a thick growth of spruce, 
and hedges of the same fragrant tree divided the floor space into aisles. The 
centre of the room was enclosed within a colonnade of Ionic columns, presented 
to the Society by Mr. William C. Hall. The plan was a formal garden in the 
Italian style, a fountain of running water at one end and the Ionic colonnade 
forming the chief architectural feature. 

It would be difficult to describe limits to the artistic success of this splen- 
didly arranged room. The deep green of the walls formed an agreeable back- 
ground for the statues arranged against it or placed in niches formed in the liv- 
ing foliage. The paths, bounded by high hedges, afforded additional display 
surfaces while breaking the area up into delightful proportions. The space 
within the columns was filled with beds of blooming flowers, and in the centre 
was a charming bronze fountain, by Mr. Karl Bitter, of a boy struggling with a 
goose. The columns were interrupted at one end, directly in face of the great 
fountain built against the wall, which formed the culminating feature of the 
room. At its apex was placed the fine figure of a "Student," designed by Presi- 
dent Ward for the Garfield Monument at Washington, and in the niches on the 
sides were studies for the colossal figures of "Music," "Agriculture," "Law" 
and "Science" by the same artist for the State House at Hartford, Conn. Water 
flowed constantly down the centre of the fountain and gold fishes disported 
themselves in the pool at the base. Flowers and shrubs were arranged around 
and upon it and gave a needed note of color to the architectural background. 

The fountain, as the chief feature of the Italian garden, stood at the end of 
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the longer axis of the room. Immediately opposite it another focal point was 
arranged by breaking away the hedge that ran behind the column. On either 
side of the opening thus formed was a Hermes in terra cotta, modeled by Mr. 
Herbert Adams, and decked with garlands of brilliant flowers. Against the 
wall, on an elevated pedestal, was a bronze figure of an "Indian Hunter," by 
President Ward, a reproduction of the group in Central Park, intended to mark 
the house of James Fenimore Cooper at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Directly in face of the visitor, as he entered the garden from the conserva- 
tory, was the plaster model of the poetic group for the John Boyle O'Reilly 
Monument in Boston, by Mr. Daniel C. French, representing "Erin Between 
Patriotism and Poetry." Between the columns of the colonnade, and complet- 
ing the formal decoration of the garden, were arranged a number of the full- 
sized models for the statues in the rotunda of the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington. These included "Herodotus,'^ by Mr. Daniel C. French; "Solon,^' by 
Mr. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl; "Kent," by Mr. George E. Bissell; "Joseph 
Henry," by Mr. Herbert Adams ; "Bacon," by Mr. John J. Boyle, and "Colum- 
bus," by Mr. Paul W. Bartlett. 

It is somewhat difficult, in a review of this nature, to characterize the indi- 
vidual works exhibited with the detail they deserve. In an exhibition of sculp- 
ture, as in the exhibition of any works of art, it is not necessarily the largest 
work that deserves the most attention nor which properly excites the utmost 
admiration. Fortunately the arrangement of the exhibition was such that the 
predominance that almost invariably attaches to objects of large dimensions was 
completely avoided. Large groups and large figures were, indeed, placed at 
focal points and in conspicuous positions ; but the aim of the Conmiittee was to 
present a perfected whole, and hence size became of no consequence whatever. 

The arrangement and general effect of the exhibition was the quality that 
unquestionably most impressed the spectator; but the exhibition was not less 
remarkable because of its completeness and the art quality of the works shown. 
Every sculptor is aware of the variety of his art, and each is conscious of his 
own ability to do better work in one department of it than in another. The 
public perhaps is not so keenly alive to this fact, and the -value of such an ex- 
hibition as the present, in telling people what sculpture is, how it may be used 
and how it can be used in many ways, the limitations that surround each form, 
and the special quality that determines success in each form of art, was very 
great. 

An exhibition that included colossal works, such as Mr. J. Massey Rhind's 
bronze figures of "Henrik Hudson" and "Peter Stuyvesant" for the Exchange 
Court Building in New York ; statues of the size of life or larger as the "Rufus 
Choate,'' by Mr. Daniel C. French for Boston; "Dr. William Pepper," by Mr. 
Karl Bitter for Philadelphia ; Mr. F. Edwin Elwell's "Egypt Awakening," Mr. 
Fred Moynihan's "Confederate Infantryman," for the Georgia State Monument 
at Chickamauga Park; which embraced ideal figures like Mr. Clemont J. Barn- 
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hom*s "Magdalen/* Mr. Frank Lemon's "Marguerite," Mr. J. S. Hartley*s 
"Love Immortal/' Mr. August Lindstrom's "Young Dreamer/' Mr. William 
Ordway Partridge's "Peace/' Mr. Ralph Goddard's "The First Test/' ideal and 
symbolic statuettes, as Mr. Charles Grafl/s "Symbol of Life/' small groups 
and statuettes as those of Miss Bessie Potter, "AUah-il-Allah,'^ by Miss Enid 
Yandell, "The Snake Charmer," by Robert Toberentz, "Cupid Captive," by 
Theo. Tholenaar, "Rabbi-ben-Ezra," by Miss Katherine M. Cohen, "Athe," by 
Mr. John Donoghue; animal portraits like Mr. Edward C. Potter's "Young 
Mule," Mr. Solon H. Borglum's "Winter," Mr. Charles Brinton Cox's 
"Coyote," Mr. A. Phimister Proctor's "Buffalo/' Mr. Frederick Remington's 
"Broncho Buster" and "Wounded Bunkie /' applications of sculpture to indus- 
trial art, like the andirons by Mr. Henry Linder and the monumental irons by 
Mr. Karl Bitter; that contained portrait busts by Messrs. H. K. Bush-Brown, 
Charles Calverley, Victor A. Caini, Leonard Crundle, Ulric S. J. Dunbar, Finn 
H. Frolich, V. A. Fucigna, Gustave H. Gerlach, Winifred Holt, Albert Jaegers, 
Will La Favor, Caspar Mayer, Lon W. R. Moore, Samuel Murray, E. D. 
Palmer, R. Hinton Perry, Emilio F. Piatti, F. Piccirille, Charles J. Pike, Ed- 
mond T. Quinn, John Ruhl, D. B. Sheahan, Lorado Taft, Emil H. Wuertz, G. 
J. Zolnay, R. E. Brooks, A. Sterling Calder, Anetta Johnson and Miss Cathe- 
rine T. Prescott ; reliefs, medallions, tablets and medals by Victor David Bren- 
ner, Richard Becker, Francis Taft Grimes, Jane Nye Hammond, Frederick F. 
Horter, H. R. and A. V. Hyatt, Ephriam Keyser, Alfred Lenz, Augustus Luke- 
man, Janet Scudder, Louis St. Gaudens, Adolph A. Weiman, Albert Weinert ; 
that embraced, among other contributions. Miss Martha Jackson Cornwall's 
"Boy for a Water Trough," Mr. John Gdert's "Little Architect,'' Mr. Leila 
Usher's "Gipsy Giri," Mr. Edward Wilson's "Ball Player," Mr. M. C. Mc- 
Cahill's "Study /' with reproductions of ancient coins, original Greek figures, 
reproductions of Roman silver and other lesser forms of sculpture — such an ex- 
hibition cannot but present a most impressive lesson as to the infinite variety of 
sculpture and its adaptation to many purposes. 

That was the second lesson taught by the exhibition — ^the variety of sculp- 
ture — ^and it certainly was not less important than the chief lesson, that sculpture 
is an art to be used in an artistic way as an adjunct to architecture and to foliage. 
Art exhibitions should seek to be more than a vehicle for the display of their 
contents. And it goes without saying that on no subject does the general pub- 
lic need light and elucidation more completely than on art, and if there be one 
form of art less generally understood, less generally appreciated, and, above all, 
less generally used, it is the art of sculpture. The exhibitions of the National 
Sctdpture Society have certainly contributed more than any other cause in in- 
structing the public in what sculpture really is, how it may be used and what are 
the forms in which it is capable of being used. 

Still another important lesson was the impression produced by the current 
work of our leading sculptors. The exhibitions of the Society are by no means 
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limited to its members. On the contrary, the utmost effort is made to induce 
every sculptor of standing in the country to contribute to the exhibitions. The 
exhibition of 1898 included works from Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, Boston, Princeton, Paris and many other places and was 
as truly national as the membership of the Society. 

National in its scope and purpose, the exhibition was also memorable for 
the quality of the work shown. This was of a very high standard and reflected 
not only the utmost credit on the Committee in getting together a truly represen- 
tative collection, but it was likewise a most hopeftd indication of the place the 
art of sculpture is rapidly assuming in America. The models from the Library 
of Congress were eloquent reminders of the most important scheme of sculpture 
ever carried out in this country, and an indication of a new era in art and of 
public interest in art. The commemorative monuments — Mr. French's group 
from the O'Reilly Monument, President Ward's figure from the Garfield Monu- 
ment, Mr. Rhind's figures for the John J. Coming Fountain, Mr. French's 
"Choate," Mr. Niehaus's "Hahnemann," Mr. Bitter's "Pepper" and other 
notable public works — ^testified to a real interest in sculpture that afforded an 
ample scope for the talents of these artists. Mr. Rhind's great bronzes for the 
Exchange Court Building in New York spoke again of a new use of sculpture — 
Its employment on our commercial buildings — which must afford many future 
opportunities for similar work. The ideal groups and statues demonstrated a 
lively public interest in the noblest use of sculpture, while the many busts and 
the statuettes and small pieces for the home and interior decoration pointed con- 
clusively to the importance sculpture has assumed in our daily life. 

But ever and above number and variety was the more impressive lesson of 
quality, the mark of ability, of talent, of genius impressed upon so much of the 
work shown. It was a demonstration not simply that our sculptors had, in the 
few years intervening between this exhibition and its predecessor, done so much 
work, carried out so many contracts, proposed so many designs and projects,, 
but that these designs and the work exhibited were so high in quality as a whole. 
Agreeable and delightful as the exhibition must have been to its many visitors, 
it would signally have failed of its purpose as an effort to convince the public of 
the seriousness of our sculptors and their real ability had the standard of the 
work been less marked. The National Sculpture Society makes no awards at 
its exhibitions ; it has no prizes to offer. But the fact that each successive ex- 
hibition has shown a readily discerned progress ; that each exhibition has been 
an improvement on its predecessor, not alone in the number of the exhibits and 
their arrangement, but especially in their quality, is the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of its usefulness. 

It need hardly be said that the larger part of the exhibition was contained in 
the galleries of the Fine Arts Building just traversed ; that is already apparent. 
But the exhibition did not end with them. The room of the Society, which im- 
mediately adjoins the entrance hall of the building, was also brought into use. 
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Here we gathered the 'models submitted in competition for a design for a sun- 
dial, oflfered by Mr. Thomas Hughes Kelly, of New York, full details of which 
are given under a separate heading. The extent and variety shown in this dis- 
play were most gratifying to the Society and indicated a widespread apprecia- 
tion of the liberality of the donor. It was the most considerable prize the Society 
had been called upon to award, but the very conspicuous success attending it 
formed one of the happiest features of the exhibition. 

In this room, also, was arranged the collection of photographs shown in 
connection with the exhibition. Two series were displayed ; one was formed of 
the contributions of sculptors and others as part of an historical exhibition of 
sculpture in America, the other was a group of photographs entered in competi- 
tion for prizes for the best photograph of any work of sculpture in America. 
The former series was designed to illustrate what had been done by our sculp- 
tors and formed a highly interesting and instructive exhibit; the latter was a 
competition in photography pure and simple, with sculpture as the subject. 

Among the other subjects in this room mention may be made of the model 
for a statue of General Sherman, by Mr. George E. Bissell, and a model of the 
new Appellate Court Building in New York, which, when completed, will be 
decorated with more sculpture than any other building in the metropolis, and 
the full-sized models for which will doubtless form a conspicuous feature of the 
next exhibition of the Society. 

The social functions held in conjunction with the exhibition formed an in- 
tegral part of the Society's work. The first was the opening reception, held on 
the evening of April 30th, which was one of the most numerously attended re- 
ceptions given in the Fine Arts Building. This was followed by a dinner of the 
Society, held on May loth in the Vanderbilt Gallery, where one hundred and 
fifty ladies and gentlemen dined amid the splendid floral and sculptural decora- 
tions of the exhibition, a dinner that for beauty of effect and agreeableness of 
surroundings has never been surpassed in New York. The guests were 
grouped at small tables, decorated with flowers and with brass and glass utensils, 
candlesticks and other objects generously loaned for the occasion by Mr. A. W. 
Drake. President Ward presided and addresses were made by President John 
La Farge, of the Society of American Artists ; Mr. W. A. Coffin, Judge Henry 
E. Howland, Mr. Augustus Thomas, Mr. Frederick Stymetz Lamb and others. 
The final function was an afternoon tea, held on May 17th, when the galleries 
were freshly adorned with flowers and electric lights by Mr. Charles Rollinson 
Lamb, and which was equally successful in its arrangement and in the large 

number of participants. 

B. r. 
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THE KELLY SUN-DIAL COMPETITION. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Thomas Hughes Kelly, of New York, the 
Society was enabled to offer a prize for the best and the second best designs for 
a sun-dial in connection with the exhibition of 1898. The prizes were $500 for 
the best design and $250 for the second best, the competition being open to 
sculptors only. The programme of the competition limited the design to a sun- 
dial to be placed out of doors, on a lawn, free from buildings or other objects 
and without restriction as to cost, the prizes being awarded for the design alone. 
The single condition attached to the programme was that the prize designs 
should become the property of Mr. Kelly, who, on his part, agreed that in no 
case would either of them be reproduced save by the sculptor designing it. Mr. 
Kelly consented, however, to place the designs at the service of the artists for 
reproduction in permanent form for others should that be desired. 

The competition excited very general interest, applications for admission to 
it being received from sculptors all over the country and from abroad, one appli- 
cation being received from Queensland, Australia. Twenty-three designs were 
submitted, and being arranged in the hall of the Society during the exhibition, 
formed a conspicuous feature of the display. The prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: 



First Prize. 
Charles Albert Lopez, New York. 

Second Prize. 
W. C. Maynard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Honorable Mention. 

1. Charles J. Pike, Baltimore. 

2. Paul Winters Morris, New York. 

3. Janet Scudder, New York. 

4. J. M. Kimball, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE MEETINGS. 

Regular monthly meetings of the Society are held on the second Tuesday 
of each month, from October to May inclusive. The Annual Meeting is held 
on the second Tuesday of January, at 8 p. m., the other meetings being called for 
8 130 p. M. 

Regular meetings of the Council are held on the first Monday of each month 
during the season, together with such special meetings as may be required from 
time to time. The Annual Meeting of the Council is held immediately after the 
adjournment of the Annual Meeting of the Society. 



October Meeting, 
October nth, 1898. 

The opening meeting of the season was held on the nth of October. As 
the beginning of the season and the first stated occasion at which the profes- 
sional and lay members of the Society came together after summer adjourn- 
ment, a formal progranmie was omitted, and, in its place, the evening was g^ven 
up to an informal discussion of the work of the Society, the work done by the 
sculptor members during the summer and a general interchange of greetings. 



November Meeting, 
November isth, 1898. 

At the November meeting Mr. William Nevin, of Brooklyn, gave an ac- 
count of some of his archaeological discoveries in Mexico, illustrating his re- 
marks with numerous examples of prehistoric and early American objects, 
which in themselves formed an interesting and attractive feature of the meeting. 



December Meeting, 
December 20th, 1898. 

The December meeting of the Society was held on December 20th, instead 
of on the stated meeting night. It took the form of an informal dinner given 
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by the Society to the members. Mr. Charles de Kay, First Vice-President, pre- 
sided in the absence of the President. The dinner had been arranged that the 
members might be fully informed of the results of the Spring Exhibition, the 
reports of the Committees having been made a special order for this meeting. 
These reports, which were read in full, presented a graphic account of the 
unprecedented success of the exhibition and were received with eager interest 
by the members present. 

A general discussion ensued on the work of the Society, its aims and its 
prospects, the means by which its utility might be furthered and the part the 
sculptor members might naturally take in its activities. 



January Meeting, 
January loth, 1899. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society is held in January. It is the business 
meeting of the year ; members of the Council are elected for the class expiring 
at that time, annual reports from the Treasurer and from the Committees are 
presented, the President reviews the past year in his annual report and ample 
opportunity is given for a full discussion of the business of the Society. Presi- 
dent Ward occupied the chair and submitted his report, which is reproduced in 
full elsewhere. The election of members of the Council was then held and 
Messrs. William T. Evans, Daniel C. French, Charles Rollinson Lamb, James 
Brown Lord, F. Wellington Ruckstuhl and Augustus St. Gaudens were chosen 
for the ensuing three years. The meeting was then thrown open for discussion, 
and a number of informal addresses were made by the members present on the 
subject of competitions and the sculptor's relationship to them. 

On the adjournment of the meeting a meeting of the Council was held, at 
which the officers for the year were chosen. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward was elected 
President, Mr. Charles de Kay, First Vice-President; Mr. Charles Rollinson 
Lamb, Second Vice-President ; Dr. I. W)rman Drummond, Treasurer, and Mr. 
Barr Ferree, Secretary. 

February Meeting, 
February 14th, 1899. 

No exhibition being held by the Society in 1899, the exhibition of the 
Architectural League for this year afforded the chief opportunity for a sculp- 
tural display in New York. In order that the members of the Society might 
have at least one stated occasion for visiting that exhibition only routine business 
was discussed at the February meeting, the members and guests of the Society 
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being admitted to the exhibition galleries by the courtesy of the Architectural 
League. 

March Meeting, 
March 7th, 1899. 

The March meeting of the Society took the form of a joint dinner with the 
Architectural League of New York. The subject of the evening for discussion 
was "The Educational Influence of Sculpture in the Community.*^ 



April Meeting, 
April nth, 1899. 

At this meeting the Society was indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Halsey- 
Sterling, of London, for a "Morning at the National Gallery," London, beauti- 
fully illustrated with lantern reproductions in color of the more famous master- 
pieces of this great collection. Mr. Halsey-Sterling's illustrations were of ex- 
ceptional interest, and the evening proved a most enjoyable one. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting the members of the Society and their guests were, by 
courtesy of the Society of American Artists, afforded an opportunity for visiting 
the exhibition then in progress in the art galleries of the building. 



May Meeting, 

No regular meeting of the Society was held in the month of May, as the 
Annual Dinner with the National Society of Mural Painters took place within 
a few days of the stated time. 
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JOINT WORK. 

No form of activity in the art societies of New York is more significant 
than the formation of joint committees, whereby the active co-operation of a 
number of societies, working on cognate lines, is assured and carried out with- 
out friction and with the strength that comes from united effort. 

The National Sculpture Society has been especially active in this form of 
work, the four most important Committees of this class now in existence having 
been originated by it; namely, the Committee on Competition Code, the Innes 
Memorial Committee, the United States Capitol Embellishment Committee and 
the Committee on Joint Annual Dinner. In the latter the National Society of 
Mural Painters alone participated, but in the other Committees the representa- 
tives of many societies are included. Not only is more effective work accom- 
plished by thus bringing together a larger body of interested workers, but, as in 
the case of the Competition Code Committee, a uniform form of procedure fs 
adopted that must have an important effect on the art future of the country. 



The Fine Arts Federation of New York. 

The most important joint work in which the National Sculpture Society is 
concerned, because all of the Art Societies of New York are interested in it, is 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York. 

The representation of the Society in the Federation is as follows : 

Representatives. Alternates. 

J. Q. A. Ward, I. Wyman Drummond, 

Daniel C. French, Thomas Shields Clarke, 

George B. Post. William C. Hall. 



Committee on Competition Code. 

This Committee, one of the most important in which the Society is inter- 
ested, is composed of delegates from the National Sculpture Society, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York and the National Society of Mural Painters. To 
these were added delegates from the T-Square Club, of Philadelphia, and the 
co-operation of the art societies of Boston and other cities was arranged for. 
The meetings of the Committee extended over more than a year and resulted in 
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the drafting of a brief General Code Governing Competitions, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by each of the societies represented. This code, comprising 
such features as it was found practicable now to agree upon, leaves others to be 
dealt with by each society as it shall see fit. It expected that experience will 
constantly tend to bring about agreement in additional detail, and that mean- 
while the work already done will help to secure uniformity of procedure in com- 
petitions and change for the better the present indiscriminate and somewhat 
haphazard methods in use. 



The Innes Memorial Committee. 

The Innes Memorial Committee, which has for its object the erection of a 
suitable monument to the late distinguished painter, George Innes, owes its 
inception to Mr. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, who, with Messrs. Thomas B. Clark 
and I. Wyman Drummond, formed a Committee for the preliminary considera- 
tion of the plan. In a report to the Council of the Society this Committee ear- 
nestly urged the inauguration of the monument. It was pointed out that in 
other countries many monuments have been raised to artists, but none has yet 
been erected by public subscription in America. The starting of this move- 
ment, it was felt, would be an opportunity for the Society to once more prove to 
the country at large that it was deserving of public support. The Committee 
has been given power to add to its numbers and to seek the interest and afiilia- 
tion of other societies. The plan is still in its preliminary stage, no definite pro- 
g^mme having yet been adopted. It is proposed at an early date to bring the 
matter before the public in such a way as will result in a suitable public 
memorial to this gifted artist. 



* 
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THE WARNER MEMORIAL. 

In the fall of 1897 a proposal for a memorial by the Society in honor of its 
late fellow member, Olin L. Warner, was brought forward by Mr. Daniel C. 
French, who suggested it take the form of a collection of casts of the work of 
that artist, to be presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It met with 
instant favor, and a Committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. W. C. 
Brownell, Russell Sturgis, Augustus St. Gaudens, J. Q. A. Ward and Mr. 
French as chairman. It was deemed advisable to abandon the original sugges- 
tion for a collection of casts and to make the gift of a group of bronze reproduc- 
tions, as being permanent in form and more worthy both of the subject of the 
memorial and the purpose of the Society. 

Gifts of bronzes for the collection were made by Messrs. Augustus St. 
Gaudens, D. C. French, C. W. Canfield, F. W. Kaldenberg, Col. C. E. S. Wood, 
together with contributions in money from many members of the Society. 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., through the courtesy of Mr. George Frederick Kunz, 
generously made a special price for reproducing the selected works in bronze, 
and the Society made an appropriation from its general funds to complete the 
cost. As finally determined the memorial comprised the following works : 

Portrait busts of John I. Blair, Miss Maud Morgan, J. Alden Weir, Mrs. 
Olin L. Warner, Henry Wolcott, statuette of Diana, medallion reliefs of Mr. 
Fenton, Col. C. E. S. Wood, Wyatt Eaton, Rev. and Mrs. Levi Warner. 

The bronzes were exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Society in 1898 
and subsequently formed an interesting feature of the exhibition, at the con- 
clusion of which they were presented to the Metropolitan Museum and accepted 
by the trustees. 

In carrying out this project the Society felt it was paying a just tribute to 
one of its most valued members and to a sculptor who had risen to the highest 
plane in his profession. It seemed a natural and graceful thing that those who 
knew Warner best as a sculptor, and his brothers in art, should take the initia- 
tive in forming a memorial that should be both distinctive and lasting and which 
would give to the great art museum of the metropolis some representative ex- 
amples of his beautiful art. It was hoped also that in making a contribution to 
the museum's permanent collection a movement might be inaugurated for the 
formation of a gallery of works of American sculptors, which is a phase of art 
scarcely represented in our American collections. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 

No general collection has yet been formed of the works of sculpture in 
America or of the works of American sculptors. American sculpture is, of 
course, distinct from works of sculpture in America, since our cities, museums 
and private collections include many examples of sculpture by other than Amer- 
ican sculptors. On the other hand, many works by American sculptors exist 
abroad. It is obvious that such a collection would have very gpreat artistic and 
historical value, while covering a most interesting subject, and its interest would 
be still further increased by including such public monuments as have been 
erected in this country, whether directly representative of sculpture or not. The 
Society has, therefore, taken steps to form a collection of photographs of sculp- 
ture in America and to collect historical and other information concerning it. 

The collection is, in part, an outgprowth of the exhibition of 1898, in which 
a collection of photographs formed a special department and which was formed 
of photographs contributed chiefly by the sculptor members of the Society. In 
order to stimulate interest in this connection a competition in photography was 
instituted, open to all photogpraphers, for the best photograph of any work of 
sculpture in America. The contest excited a lively interest, and a number of 
beautiful photographs were submitted in response to the invitation. It was a 
photogpraphic competition, pure and simple, the artistic quality of the work pho- 
tographed being disregarded in awarding the prizes. The competition was 
arranged by a Committee composed of Messrs. Charles I. Berg, chairman, I. 
Wyman Drummond and Barr Ferree. The Jury of Awards consisted of 
Messrs. Charles I. Berg, William Bailey Faxon and Frederick S. Lamb. Two 
prizes were offered, a first prize of $50 and a second prize of $25. The results 
of the competition were as follows : 

First Prize. 
W. P. Agnew, "Fountain of Neptune," Washington, D. C. 

Second Prize. 
The Whiddit Photograph Company, "Portrait Relief.'' 

Honorable Mention. 

William George Oppenheim, "Memorial to Lafayette.*' 
H. G. Smith, "Portrait of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry.'' 
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In addition to the photographs secured through the exhibition, the Society's 
collection has been enriched by gifts from many sculptor members, from pub- 
lishers, from photographers and from the lay members of the Society. Among 
those who have contributed to the collection have been Messrs. Samuel P. 
Avery, John J. Boyle, William Couper, Daniel C. French, Isidore Konti, W. 
Scott Thurber, of Chicago ; William Rotch Ware, of the "American Architect ;" 
Dr. I. W)rman Drummond and others. Mr. W. W. Ellsworth has presented a 
group of photogpraphs of Revolutionary monuments, Mrs. Robert Douglas an 
album of photographs of busts carved by her father, the late Henry Dexter, and 
the United States National Museum has presented photographs of the original 
sculptures and models in its collection. 

Candidates for professional membership in the Society are required to 
deposit in the Society's collection photographs of their works. By this means 
many photographs of contemporary sculptures are obtained and a permanent 
record made of the member's work at the period of his admission to the Society. 
This portion of the collection has, therefore, a special value and significance. 

The Society believes it is the natural custodian of a collection of photo- 
graphs of sculpture in America which will be available for its members and for 
the general public. Contributions toward this collection are gpreatly desired and 
will be suitably acknowledged by the Society. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society for 1899 took the form of a joint festival 
with the National Society of Mural Painters. It was held in the hall of the 
Society on the evening of Friday, May 6th, and was a highly enjoyable and suc- 
cessful occasion. Nearly one hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers and guests of the Societies, attended. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, President of the 
National Sculpture Society, presided, the opposite seat of honor being fUled by 
Mr. John La Farge, President of the National Society of Mural Painters. 

The speaking was begun with some brief introductory remarks by Presi- 
dent WARD, who then introduced President LA FARGE, who responded for 
the National Society of Mural Painters. 

As President of the Mural Painters he felt, he said, that it was right both 
for the moment and for the future to be allied with the National Sculpture 
Society. As representing the Mural Painters especially, he was doubly glad to 
have the occasion to state clearly what he believed to be the advantage to the 
public and of artists, of such a society as the Mural Painters. There were many 
questions of business conduct in his profession which were not settled by com- 
mon consent and which varied very much in their reason, their conduct and 
their object. They involved, if not questions of principles, at least questions of 
fairness to others, of a fair adjustment of responsibilities, and they perhaps 
could not be settled completely. But schedules of points of conduct could be 
accepted by such a majority as would make those who do not keep to such con- 
duct obliged to give their reason of dissent. As they were all questions of con- 
duct involving business, it was to the advantage of the public, of the architect 
and of all those who give out work that the question of the manner of conduct- 
ing work should be settled. As a matter of economy and honest conduct of 
business it was well that there should be rules of competition. One of the 
things the Society had done had been to help as far as possible to a consensus of 
opinion on these points. It had in no way been a dose corporation. But it 
had pressed upon artists the questions of listening to its views. So usual is it 
to suppose that men banded together must be swayed by their individual greed, 
that he had no doubt that in the minds of many artists the association he rep- 
resented would seem to be one for mutual protection in the sense of personal 
advantage; it was for the purpose of keeping business in which its members 
were engaged as far as possible a profession and not a trade, and to give a back- 
ing to all those artists who were doing decorative work and were of good stand- 
ing with the main body, and anxious to be supported in the honorable conduct 
of their profession, and in the recognition of the artistic side of its conduct. 
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Mr. CHARLES R. LAMB, with whom originated the plan for this union 
dinner, spoke on "Opportunity" as the leading thought of the occasion. Re- 
ferring to the fact that it was the opportunities that come into a man's life that 
tested him and determined the importance of his records, he pointed out that 
had the Spanish War been fought in 1900 instead of in 1898 the name of Ad- 
miral George Dewey would have been on the retired list of the navy, and 
would not, as now, go down to posterity equal in fame with Farragut and 
Nelson. 

Is man, he asked, made by his opportunities, or can he make his own op- 
portunities ? Think of how much, he continued, has been done to make the op- 
portunity of the artists other than their own individual efforts. A great nation 
in the throes of a civil war ; a young life dedicated to the raising of a despised 
race ; a heroic charge at the head of his troops ; a tremendous sacrifice of life, 
of which his own was one — all this was needed, and a wish on the part of the 
citizens of his city to embody in permanent form such a record, before the op- 
portunity came to Augustus St. Gaudens, and to us the "Shaw Memorial^' which 
stands on the Common in Boston. 

Again it was a group of people lacking the power of expression — dumb ; 
it was a man dedicating his whole life to their cause and for their help ; it was 
the desire of many friends to record that life's work, before Daniel C. French 
received his opportunity, and the "Gallaudet" statue, that most sympathetic 
group, was added to the list of American sculpture. 

It was the accident of the gridiron plan of the streets of New York that 
placed the rectory of a prominent church on a side street, thus closing the chan- 
cel end with a solid wall, where usually a window is pierced. It was a life well 
spent as a citizen of the great city ; it was the desire on the part of his family 
to record that life in its association with the church in which he worshipped, 
which, combined, gave that great wall space in the Church of the Ascension as 
the opportunity of his life to the President of the Mural Painters, John La 
Farge, and produced for us the finest color harmony in modem decoration. 

It was a young nation struggling for independence ; it was one man whose 
character stood pre-eminent as soldier, statesman, leader of the young Repub- 
lic ; it was this character, the father of his country, which has bonie an impress 
on the minds of each succeeding generation, until at last it was the desire of a 
large number of citizens of the great city to erect on the spot where he took 
the oath of office that noble figure. All this was needed before the opportunity 
came to the President of the Sculpture Society, J. Q. A. Ward, and the steps of 
the Sub-Treasury in Wall Street were crowned by the noblest single figure in 
the sculpture of our land. 

It was impossible, he said in conclusion, for the individual to change the 
times in which he lived, but what one man may not do men united may. If the 
artists combined would work to the common end of art for art's sake ; beauty, 
because of beauty's loveliness ; character, because of character's quality ; if they 
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would combine in their efforts toward that common end, to which they had all 
dedicated their lives, might we not then hope for a future for our city greater 
and more inspiring than anything the past suggests? 

Mr. Lamb was followed by the Hon. W. J. COOMBS, of Brooklyn, who 
made a telling speech, covering the ground of what had already been accom- 
plished in the cities of New York and Brooklyn in the Park system under the 
Tweed regime. He referred also to the work in Washington under the Shep- 
herd ring. This was followed by a description of the important examples of 
designing for the Wallabout Market of Brooklyn, and the Congressional Li- 
brary, Washington, two instances in which "Honesty" had been the keynote, 
and the success artistically recognized by all who know both examples. 

He closed with stirring remarks to the eflfect that if we had secured, in spite 
of rascality, such important steps toward the cities' development as the Park 
system of New York, and the city plan of Washington, if such had been se- 
cured under a corrupt administration, what might not be secured under an hon- 
est one? He prophesied that examples like Wallabout Market and the work of 
General Casey, in charge of the Library at Washington, were the standards of 
what would unquestionably be the rule for all important civic work, when con- 
sidered on the part of the National Government, the State or the city. He be- 
lieved that if the artists would come forward and oiler their services as ex- 
perts, and see that the city and State received "value for value" for everything 
that was done for them, they would unquestionably lead any movement toward 
the development of better things in our country. 

Mr. BROOKS ADAMS, of Boston, said that in the great field of archi- 
tecture we stood in some respects unrivalled. In ingenuity and daring none 
compared with us; but architecture was a large subject, and it was of archi- 
tecture that he chiefly wanted to speak. He would illustrate what he had in 
mind by the Library of Congress. Literature was his trade, and in speaking 
of a library he spoke of what he understood. He affirmed that, as a workshop, 
the Library approached perfection. It was spacious, it was light, it was con- 
venient, and in rapidity of service it could hardly be surpassed. It takes an 
hour to get a book in the National Library at Paris, half an hour at the British 
Museum, in Washington five minutes. In Paris and London men work in 
dark and gloomy rooms, of ten' crowded to excess; in Washington the reading- 
rooms are charming resorts for an idle morning. All this and more might be 
said of the practical side of the building, and yet practical utility is all that a 
people have a right to demand of their artists. - This year had marked a grave 
epoch in our national life. He believed we stood upon the brink of an era 
when a growing sense of power would demand a more serious artistic ex- 
jpression, especially in public monuments. He recurred again to the library. 
The plan was good, but with us the plan was apt to be only the skeleton : if we 
would find the lips, we must seek the decoration. The habit of our artists was 
to speak through ornament, and to him ornament had been the least pleasing 
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side of American art. It had repelled him because it had told him little else 
than money. 

How fashionable had it been, he continued, to copy foreign masterpieces, 
regardless of their meaning, solely as a toy. Sometimes we had found a de- 
sign to suit our fancy in a Hindoo temple and sometimes in a Gothic shrine, 
and what we found we adopted to strange use, as a savage might adopt a white 
man's cloths. Our chief preoccupation had been to produce the effect of 
wealth. We delighted in gold and marble and costly carving, purely for dis- 
play. Doubtless in the Library of Congress works of merit existed, but the 
whole lacked unity and gravity and smacked of ostentation. If we had no more 
to say than this, if we had no story to tell except that we have been rich, nothing 
we created could endure. Those who followed us would follow us. Artistic- 
ally, our civilization will have failed. But he believed that we had much else 
to say, and that the hour when we shall say it was at hand. 

Turn, he said, for a moment to Rome. The Romans too were rich and 
ostentatious, but what man of feeling ever cared for the tawdry veneering of 
the baths of Caracalla, or the tiers of bastard Greek colonnades, plastered one 
above another against the brick core of an amphitheatre? Prosperity had long 
since recognized the base and sordid side of the Roman plutocrat ; but happily 
in Rome there was something beside plutocracy. What extorted the admira- 
tion of our ancestors, and what extorts our own, was the sweep of the aqueduct 
as it strode across the Campagna ; or the highway on which the legions marched, 
pointing straight to its goal, inexorable as destiny. Whose heart had not kin- 
dled before the arch which told us of the nation^s triumph, or the column which 
commemorated the glory of the victor? These noble works appealed to us to- 
day as eloquently as to tiie men who reared them ; for they grew with a passion 
which could not be vulgarized, and they spoke a language which would never 
die. He would ask American artists if we had no national life which fired 
their imagination and stirred their blood? This great continent was quivering 
with energy, beside which the energy of Rome was but as the shock of a galley 
to a battle-ship. He felt it about him on every hand that our people were pos- 
sessed with a premonition of their destiny. 

Probably mankind had lost the ecstatic devotion which created Chartres 
and Bourges ; the exquisite sense of form which was the heritage of the Greek 
had died ; but one gpreat emotion still was ours : we had a country and a sense of 
power which made the majesty and dignity of Rome. That emotion, if we 
survived and prospered, was destined to become a dominant instinct of our 
land. 

The REV. THOMAS R. SLICER, who spoke next, referred to the influ- 
ence of character on art. By the development of character only, he said, can 
great art be produced, and the better the man the better the work. 

Mr. GEORGE B. POST spoke of the work of the three professions, archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, in combination, and referred to what had been 
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done in the past few years. He expressed his belief and hope that great work 
would be accomplished in the near future. 

The last speech of the evening was by Mr. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 
who said, in part, that he had no apology for taking the time of the company, 
for of all the classes whose spokesmen had been heard, that which he represented 
was the most important to the art world. It was fitting that, after art and 
culture had spoken, the field should be given the Philistine, for whom he spoke. 

He was not there to claim that the Philistine had all the virtues, but he 
had some very strong points. One was that he was thick-skinned. He knew 
he was a Philistine, and he knew pretty well what was thought of him. His 
chief aim was to get the worth of his money, for himself, for his city, for his 
country, for his kind. Believing, as he did, that good architecture, good sculp- 
ture or painting helped to advertise his business or his city, he was willing to 
invest in it. If he saw that his fellowmen loved music so that he could give 
them more happiness with a given number of dollars by investing in music, he 
would invest in it — for them. 

He was perfectly willing to be used for art. It was the artistes business 
to use him. Art for display, art for business, art for humanity, all these he 
would gladly pay for. He must feel, however, that he was getting the worth 
of his money. He looked at the investments he had so far made and was doubt- 
ful on this point — especially since the bad quality of most art that he had been 
induced to pay for was the one point on which art critics best agreed. 

Being a Philistine, he did not sit down in the ashes to weep for his sins ; 
he actually thought he was not to blame at all. The way he looked at it was 
this : he paid for that architecture, and gave house room to those paintings — 
not because he thought he knew what was good, but because sculptors, archi- 
tects and painters perpetrated them and told him they were good. If they were 
his private property, he charged them off to "current expenses,^' and "swears 
oflF" on art. If it was a public matter, he felt he had been taken in ; he devoutly 
wishes that the art world would only agree as to what he ought to do next one- 
half as well as it always does in telling him what he ought not to have done — 
and reserves his opinion as to art and artists. 

It was not that he thinks art a poor investment. On the contrary, he knew 
that toward creditable prominence of a man, business, or a city, art was the 
most economical expedient. He knew that of the millions that the Boston Li- 
brary cost, the few hundred thousands spent on art got the major part of the 
credit. He knew that it was the mural and plastic art that had made the Con- 
gressional Library appreciated, and not the ten-fold sums lavishly expended in 
other directions. Nobody knew better than he the economy of the art work 
on the new Appellate Court House, when compared in eflfect with the total cost 
of that edifice. No one would more promptly second our city fathers if they 
provide for liberal adornment of the new Hall of Records. 

The Philistine, the speaker said in conclusion, is ready to do his part in 
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making our city beautiful. All he asked of the artists was that they agree 
among themselves on what he should do, that he can be sure that he is doing the 
right thing — so happily to guide him toward creditable achievement that he 
shall feel he has not thrown his money away — so disinterestedly to advise him 
that he shall know that in patronizing art he is helping humanity to be happier 
and better. 
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ARTS IN OUR UNIVERSITIES. 

An Informal Talk Before the National Sculpture Society. 

By Charles de Kay. 



Unless we stop to look about us, considering carefully the diflference be- 
tween the present state of aflfairs and the very recent past, it is hard to realize 
how important a place the fine arts have come to fill in our lives to-day. And 
nowhere in the United States more than here in New York. We have merely 
to reflect that in this city artists are no longer to be numbered by hundreds, but 
by thousands. Schools of art are constantly turning out graduates, a certain 
percentage of whom will find their livelihood in some field of the pure or ap- 
plied arts. 

Such are the schools of the National Academy and the Art Students' League, 
the Artist Artisan Institute and the Cooper Union, the W. M. Chase schools 
and that carried on by teachers who formerly belonged to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This does not take into account the classes taught by indi- 
vidual artists at their own studios, which are hardly to be counted. 

We have merely to recall the number and strength of the societies devoting 
themselves specifically to the arts, societies manned by artists, ofiicered by art- 
ists, appealing through exhibitions to the art-loving public for encouragement, 
if not for support. 

We have our Academy of Design and our Society of American Artists ; we 
have two societies of water colorists, one of Mural Painters, three or four of 
Architects. There is talk of a club of landscape painters, and the artists in black 
and white exhibit from time to time. The pastellists and the etchers have disap- 
peared from view, but any year we may see them emerge from the shades with a 
charming little exhibition. The amateur photographers have in the Camera 
Club a strong society, and the Grolier Club attends to the artistic element in 
books and printing. The Woman's Art Qub and various societies of decorative 
art are aids to the other sex. 

This is the only community in the world, so far as I know, which encour- 
ages and supports through a large lay membership a special organization of 
sculptors, who, aided by other artists and by laymen, give exhibitions of works 
of the plastic art. 
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Consider also the commercial side of art as shown in New York by the 
shops and auction rooms ; chiefly, it is true, for one branch, that of painting. 
Recall the number of picture shops and those for antiquities and the steady 
stream of art sales that enliven the winter months. New York has become so 
widely known a mart for art objects that collections well enough known to ob^ 
tain recognition in Paris and London are brought here for sale, despite the extra 
costs of transportation and customs. 

Other signs of the abiding interest our community takes in the fine arts 
are the loan exhibitions made by private clubs, some of them, like the Salma- 
gundi and Kit Kat, managed by artists ; others, like the Century, Union League, 
Lotos, Colonial, Athletic, Lambs, and Players, social clubs which can always 
count on interest in the fine arts among their members. The list is increased by 
the National Arts Club, with headquarters in New York, which will concentrate 
the interests of art-lovers and devote itself especially to the needs of industrial 
and applied art. 

All these phenomena mean an expenditure of time, trouble and money 
which could not spring from a fashion or a fad, but from a real interest in the 
fine arts that goes on deepening and widening its influence in ways no one can 
follow, no one can fully estimate. 

Or take a cruder, still more commercial method of gauging the public's in- 
terest in the fine arts. The daily, weekly and monthly press of New York, and 
for that matter of the rest of the country, devotes an astonishing amount of space 
to art matters. Now, the business managers of these periodicals do not sur- 
render their columns and pages to matters concerning which the public is luke- 
warm. Their readers really want to hear about the fine arts ; otherwise there 
would not be one-tenth the care and space given to them. 

But at present I want to say a few words regarding the attitude of the 
universities of our land with respect to the fine arts. 

It is often said that artists are not sufficiently educated on liberal lines to 
produce the best work. Opposed to the view that art is a divine gift, whose 
possessor is hampered rather than improved by a "college education,** is the 
belief, often enunciated by artists themselves, that American art suffers from 
the fact that most artists do not get early training in study, do not obtain the 
complicated impressions and teachings which go to make up a university course. 

We see about us a great field of human endeavor and human interest, which 
is the field of the artist, and may be made limitless, so soon as the commercial 
value of the application of art to the industries, to manufactures, is clearly un- 
derstood. 

Well, what have the universities done in recognition that there is such a 
field? 

It has been practically opened up within the last twenty years, and may be 
said to have taken on its present proportions only during the last six years, since 
the unforgettable White City began to mirror its stately buildings in the great 
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lake near Chicago. And observe that it has sprung into prominence during 
this fin de Steele which was said to be bringing with it decadence in all things 
worth living for. 

At one time religion was supposed to be "played out" and science erected 
on its ruins; while the same science, a token of crass materialism, was to be 
merely the forertmner of a dry rot in the moral and intellectual worlds, which 
would leave nothing sound behind ! 

Well, it seems to me that the fine arts are not dead, although I hear plenty 
of pessimists complaining that impressionism in painting, and even in sculpture, 
is the beginning of the end I 

Why not take a fresh view, my good pessimists, and ask yourselves whether 
such lively departures in the fine arts are not, on the contrary, proof that things 
artistic were never more alive and flourishing than just now ? 

It is a fact, however, that our highest institutions of learning have not kept 
pace with the movement toward the fine arts. They are singularly obtuse, if 
not exactly indifferent, to the arts. 

Science had to fight her way into the universities ; who dares maintain that 
the clash of arguments which accompanied that fight did the old lines of learn- 
ing harm? I venture to say that religion, and philosophy, and history, and 
linguistics, and mathematics, are better for the advent of science. Science has 
waked them up and forced them to revise their arguments ; opened up entirely 
new horizons, and caused each one of them to be taught with less pretence of 
infallibility, greater knowledge of their proper value, their historical sequence, 
their meaning and proportion toward the rest of education. Science has burned 
many fetishes and forced men to take a sounder, more rational view, not only 
of education in general, but of the special fields which education has held as its 
own. Now comes the turn of the fine arts. 

I say that the universities have not kept pace with the movement of the 
people toward the fine arts ; but I do not say that they have entirely neglected 
them. What I mean is that few have taken any notice, and those few have 
groped their way rather than seen clearly the path. They have, very naturally, 
proceeded from the book and lecture standpoint ; they have theorized and tried 
to make their theories agpree with actualities. The few that attempted anything 
are, significantly enough, those which were earliest to recognize science at its 
true value as a part of education. It is they that have shown some compre- 
hension of the importance of art. 

Yale led off with the Scientific School founded by Sheffield, and followed 
that up with the School of Art founded by Street. Columbia instituted its 
School of Mines, out of which evolved the Department of Architecture under 
Professor Ware. Princeton, with its flourishing Department of Electricity, 
has begun to devote attention to the fine arts under Professors Frothingham and 
Marquand. Cornell, strong in science, has a school of architecture, recently 
established under Prof. Trowbridge. Harvard has relied for science chiefly on 
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the Technological in Boston and for the fine arts on the lectures of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. 

Inadequate and merely tentative as these eflforts must be held, consid^ing 
the growth of public interest in the fine arts, they prove that our foremost uni- 
versities have not entirely ignored the fine arts. They prove that the influence 
from without is so strong that even the unwillingness of faculties to encumber 
the curriculum with yet one study more has had to give way before the demand. 

But if you take the university which led the way and has the most complete 
apparatus, if you take Yale, what do you find ? A school of art on the college 
grounds, to be sure, and fitted, moreover, with able instructors like Professor 
Weir, but practically a school where the young girls of New Haven fit them- 
selves to be artists or art lovers. Recently, it is true, the Street School has been 
making more impression on the college boys, but as regards the bulk of the col- 
lege it is not able to overcome the attractions that lead young men away from 
the arts. 

My thesis is : the method chosen by our universities to meet the demand is 
neither adequate nor based on the correct theory of education in art. 

I believe that a university should train minds to use the intellectual tools 
which may give them success and oflfer them that training for as many profes- 
sions as possible, opening up to them vistas into as many departments of activ- 
ity as may be, in order that the individual student may have the widest possible 
chance to perceive and make his own that kind of activity to which he has a 
natural bent, or, at any rate, the one that he hopes he may pursue with success. 

If you agree with me in this, if you are one with me in believing that, if 
possible, it would be well that graduates of universities should know something 
about the fine arts, you may naturally ask. How do you propose to accomplish 
that end? 

Now I do not pretend to be an expert in pedagogy ; I am not even a pro- 
fessor. It may be that I do not sufficiently realize the difficulties that beset the 
introduction of a new department of learning into universities where there are 
millions ready for dormitories bearing the name of the donor, but dollars mighty 
few for funds enlarging the staflF of teachers. But I am very certain that the 
times demand some action in favor of the fine arts from the universities, and 
equally sure that what is now done in that respect is largely labor lost. 

I believe that undergraduates gain very little from the ordinary lectures on 
the fine arts delivered either from established chairs or by special lecturers who 
give courses on the fine arts. They are necessarily for the most part lectures 
on the history of the fine arts. Whilst these can be made useful and interesting 
in their way, they belong to the instruction of men and women who know some- 
thing about the fine arts practically; they represent the finish of an education 
in the fine arts ; they are wasted on undergraduates and people to whom the arts 
are terra incognita. 

Usually the lectures at universities on the fine arts suffer from the common 
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vice of passing over the heads of the hearers, or they are bald talks with stere- 
opticon illustrations suited to the intellects of children. Too often is the pro- 
fessor of fine arts a booky person who affects the arbiter artium and knows 
about as much concerning the art and artists of the period in which he lives as 
the military secretary of the Governor of a State knows about war. 

The most fascinating spot in cities of India is the quarter where men are 
at work in the open air fashioning objects of industrial art. 

What would interest the undergraduate, what he could appreciate, what 
would fit him to understand lectures on the fine arts, would be the sight of the 
objects of the fine arts in the making. If it were possible to take him about to 
the studios and workshops and show him pictures being painted, statues being 
modeled, stained windows and mosaics being slowly constructed, ivories and 
woodwork being carved — ^these would interest almost any undergraduate and 
would charm those in iSvhose nature a talent for similar work has been im- 
planted. After becoming familiar with the objects of the fine arts in the mak- 
ing of them, lectures on such topics would be diflferent things to him, even if he 
never laid a hand to a tool or brush. He would not think of art as something 
nebulous to be talked about, lectured about, read about, and then promptly for- 
got, because it has no tangible connection with his life. 

But you may say that I have acknowledged it impossible that undergradu- 
ates should be peripatetic philosophers, visiting studios and workshops. 

True, the undergraduates cannot readily visit the workshops, but the work- 
shops can move toward the universities. 

How was it regarding the teaching of medicine and the universities in for- 
mer times? Lectures on medicine and surgery were given; but they were 
worth little until the dissecting room and clinics placed the actualities before the 
eyes of the medical student, so that theory and practice might go hand in hand. 
Now the university is apt to have a medical department, with hospitals for stu- 
dents to work in; and the ordinary undergraduate, not of the medical school, 
has at least a chance to find out whether or not he has a bent toward the pro- 
fession. 

My idea of a well equipped university embraces an art department in which 
there is not so much a school of art as provision for the visiting of extensive 
workshops and studios, just as the medical student visits hospitals. 

Let me sketch you the possibilities that present themselves to a university 
like Columbia or Yale, and I will take Columbia, because New York offers all 
the needed elements, owing to its greatness as a manufacturing centre and the 
quantity and quality of artistic life here. 

The National Academy of Design is about to build a new home on Cathe- 
dral Heights, beginning at once with its art schools and finishing its galleries 
whenever the large sum needed can be obtained. 

Suppose it were shown to property owners and capitalists that a congeries 
of buildings might be erected with profit on Cathedral Heights near the site of 
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the Academy of Design and not far from Columbia University. Suppose quar- 
ters were prepared for a foundry for bronze and artistic iron, workshops for 
carvers, mosaic makers, stained glass makers, etc. Suppose galleries and lec- 
ture rooms were built, large ateliers for sculptors and glass makers, smaller 
for other artists. These shops and studios would not be a burden to the uni- 
versity, but a legitimate business venture ; they would not constitute a charge or 
care to the university, but be self-sustaining. The university, however, would 
have the use and run of the buildings, galleries, lecture rooms, etc., at a cost of 
so much per annum. It is probable that, were a building of this kind erected, 
the National Sculpture Society would engage quarters in it and make its exhi- 
bitions in the great galleries. Many other art societies, now cramped in im- 
comfortable quarters, would follow suit; in a couple of years there would be a 
body of practical professors of the fine arts located within a stone's throw of 
Columbia University and the Academy of Design. 

I happen to know that the fitting of such a building with paying tenants, 
consisting of workmen, artists and societies, is anjrthing but fanciful, since Just 
such accommodations are among the most pressing demands of the day. 

Here, then, would be a practical colony of workers in various branches of 
pure and applied arts, supporting themselves and paying their own way, work- 
ers who are not the beneficiaries of an endowment, or of a charity, or of an in- 
stitution asking largess of the city or State, or dependent on the university itself, 
except in a loose, easy way for mutual advantage. The artists employed would 
have the benefit of the scholarly atmosphere of the university. The university 
would have at its doors the best, because most practical and simple, of instruc- 
tion. Paying for the privilege, it would make use of all to aid in the liberal edu- 
cation of its staflf and rank and file. Thus the classes in fine arts would visit the 
foundries and shops and studios, listen to lectures in the lecture rooms, and 
have at all times the run of the exhibitions. Freshmen and Sophomores would 
have these visits and certain lectures among their fixed courses; Juniors and 
Seniors might take other lectures and practical art work if they so elect, or drop 
the fine and industrial arts altogether. 

In each one hundred in a class, suppose only five discover a bent toward 
the fine arts. Out of these five some great artist might come, for whilst getting 
glimpses into the wide studies of a university they would be grappling with the 
severe actualities of art in their formative years, when, if at any time, the man- 
ual dexterity demanded of artists can be solidly learned. 

Such in rude outlines is my scheme for the introduction of the fine arts 
into a great university like Columbia or Yale, which has about it sufficient living 
art, sufficient artists, foundries, and art workers. That it is not a financial im- 
possibility I know to be a fact, because it has been laid before business men and 
approved in its main lines. But whether the faculty of a university would con- 
sider such a scheme is another question. There are too many difficulties, in- 
dividual and financial, in the way, too many old preconceptions among men 
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whose life-work prevents them from being in touch with the problems in art of 
the present day. 

Yet I believe that some such plan would secure to a university of the kind 
and at a minimum cost : 

1. Wider, more liberal education to the average graduate. 

2. Avoidance of the stagnation that befalls art schools directly made a part 
of the university. 

3. Professors of art who are broadened into something more than lecturers 
on the history of the arts. 

4. Chances for those undergraduates who have a bent toward the fine arts 
to discover that bent. 

5. Honor to the country by providing the kind of artists now much lacking, 
artists who have had a liberal education. 

6. Reaction of fine arts on scholars and scholarships on artists. 

I should expect from such a partnership of art and university a distinct 
rise in standards, not only in New York, but the United States. 

I should regard the capitalists who might set their business brains and 
their bank deposits to work elaborating such a scheme for Yale or Coltunbia as 
men who deserve well of the Republic. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS. 

The National Society of Mural Painters was organized March 26th, 1895, 
and incorporated in the following May. Its object, as defined in its constitu- 
tion, is "to promote the delineation of the human figure in its relation to archi- 
tecture, whether rendered in pigment, stained glass, mosaic, tapestry, or other 
appropriate medium, and at the same time to foster the development of its orna- 
mental concomitants." 

It aims to be more strictly professional than the other artistic societies of 
recent formation. It is expected that its members should not only be qualified 
to depict an expressional figure composition in a given space, but that they 
should also be competent to plan and control the entire decoration of a build- 
ing. Three grades of membership have been established. Professional, Lay, 
and Honorary. The professional members, both resident and non-resident, 
are required to be American citizens, and to the professional resident members, 
which includes all members residing within the United States, is confided the 
conduct of the business of the Society, neither the honorary nor the lay mem- 
bers being entitled to participate in that work. The honorary membership, 
which consists chiefly of architects, sculptors or specialist students of art, is 
limited to one-sixth the professional membership. 

Five lines of activity have been proposed for accomplishing the aims of 
the Society. First, to formulate a code of decorative competitions, and, as ex- 
perience may suggest, by-laws to regulate professional practice. Second, to 
hold exhibitions of all and only such work as is included within its legitimate 
scope. Third, to establish an educational propaganda through the agency of 
the press, lectures, existing schools, or in whatever manner the opportunity of 
the moment may suggest. Fourth, to advocate the recognition of the true posi- 
tion of the decorative artist in his relation to constructive work. Fifth, to urge 
a rational decoration of our public buildings, and to co-operate with other so- 
cieties having in view the beautifying of the country. 

In commenting on the organization of the Society, the Evening Post of 
New York, in an appreciative article, remarked that "The practised mural 
painter knows that the most accomplished artist, the most consummate figure- 
painter, may, if he is not accustomed to decorative painting on a large scale, 
waste his noblest work in producing what will never tell either as decoration or 
as fine art. In this respect the Florentines furnish the accepted prototype. 
They, from the beginning of the Renaissance to the close of Michelangelo's 
career, or from 1425 to 1555, knew how to subordinate framework and acces- 
sories to principal subjects, and how to reinforce the principal subject by the 
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framework and accessories. They knew how to design ornament and how to 
keep it in its subordinate place as an aid to figure-painting. They knew also 
how to adopt the figure-painting and the ornamental borders to their place on 
the wall, the flat ceiling, or the curved surface of the vault. They knew how to 
paint a dark room or a brightly lighted one, a low room or a lofty one, a cr3rpt 
or a choir. For each they knew how to apportion their figure subjects and 
their scroll work and arabesques. Their work always tells; its religious and 
htrnian sentiment has been the admiration of all the world for four centuries, 
and its decorative power is appreciated the most perfectly by those the most 
competent to judge of it, that is to say, by those who, striving to excel in the 
same art, have found their Tuscan masters inimitable and supreme. 

"Mr. E. H. Blashfield, addressing the Architectural League, has pointed 
out how careless the great Venetians were as to the decorative treatment of 
interiors, and as to the decorative effect produced by their own masterpieces 
when put into their permanent place. Paul Veronese, chief and prince of deco- 
rative painters in one sense of the word, seems to have painted his great can- 
vases anywhere and to have allowed them to be put on anyhow, with great 
bulging frames of wood deeply carved and parcel gilt, or with no frames at all, 
on ceilings or on walls. Everything that was painting merely was easy to the 
giant, and probably he thought that what he had painted would always make 
its mark. To ask what his work might have been if he had had the sense of 
local fitness and the severe self-restraint of the Florentines is to ask what men 
might do if they were more than men. 

"It is because of the difficulties in the way of mural painting of the right 
sort, and the somewhat extensive experience which every mural painter finds 
himself in need, that this Society has been established. It has to teach the art- 
ists what they need to know and to observe when they have a room or a house 
to decorate, and to teach the public what it ought to look for in such decoration. 
Its membership will enlarge but slowly. Its professional members — ^that is, 
the artists by profession who may join it — ^will be figure-painters of ability and 
of artistic training, and who understand what decoration means." 

The American Architect, in commenting on the Society, said : "Although 
decorative painting is new in this country, it is represented by some of the 
ablest and most brilliant painters who have adorned American art. These 
painters understand thoroughly the conditions which mural decoration imposes 
on the artist, and need only opportunity to show what greatness is possible for 
American decorative painting. They have had such opportunity to a certain 
extent, and have brought honor on their country by the success and skill with 
which they have availed themselves of it; and we hope that architects, who, 
next to these artists, know best what splendor can be conferred on architecture 
by good decoration, will interest themselves to infuse into their clients some of 
their own views on the subject. They will, we think, find their clients, in many 
cases, more easily influenced than they suppose. However ignorant of art and 
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devoid of trained taste the average American citizen may be, there is little of 
the Philistine about him ; and if he can be made to grasp the conception of any- 
thing really beautiful, however far it may be from the range of his experience, 
he wants it, and when he gets it, regards it with a satisfaction which increases 
constantly as he studies it. This is an excellent state of mind for the members 
of a community to be in, and the architects, who form the natural middle term 
between decorative artists and laymen, will find themselves rewarded for their 
efforts to bring them together.^' 
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THE JACOB H. LAZARUS SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE STUDY OF 

MURAL PAINTING. 

The most important work of the Society during the past year was the con- 
duct of the second competition instituted for the award of this Fellowship. The 
income of the fund is $3,000 for three years, payable in advance in quarterly 
installments of $250 each by the treasurer of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The Scholarship is open to any unmarried male citizen of the United States. 
The successful competitor is required to spend the first thirty-four months in 
Italy and the remaining one or two months in Paris. The candidates were re- 
quired to pass preliminary examinations in Perspective, Aritistic Anatomy and 
the Painted Nude Figure from Life. These examinations passed, further ex- 
aminations were required in the History of Architecture, Freehand Drawing 
from Memory of Classical and Renaissance Ornament, Freehand Drawing from 
Memory of the Architectural Orders, elementary French and Italian, and a 
Painted Sketch for a Mural Figure Composition with Architectural Acces- 
sories. These examinations completed, the final test was made on a fuller de- 
velopment of the preliminary sketch, which was not to be departed from in any 
of its essentials, either as to form or color. 

Written quarterly reports of progress are required each year. The holder 
of the Scholarship is not permitted to undertake any work or accept any com- 
mission foreign to the object of the benefaction, or sell any product of his hand 
executed during the term of the Scholarship. During the course abroad much 
of the student's time is passed in sightseeing and rapid sketching. It is deemed 
very important that the mural painter should not only become acquainted with 
pictorial compositions and their decorative details, but that he should study 
decorative ensembles. In other words, both the expressional picture and its 
architectural setting — ^the wall painting and the entire room — or at least as 
much of it as may be of the epoch. Suggestive studies are therefore required 
of such works as the Stanza of the Segnature of Raphael, a compartment of 
the Vatican Loggie by Raphael, the loggia and rooms of the Famesina and of 
the Villa Madama, Pinturicchio's Borgia rooms in the Vatican, his ceiling in 
the choir of S. Maria del Popolo and his chapels in that church and the Ara 
Codi ; Peruzzi's apse in St. Onof rio ; Fra Angelico's chapel of St. Lorenzo in 
the Vatican ; Lippi's chapel in S. Maria Sopra Minerva ; and the many splendid 
mosaic apses and "triumphal arches,*' or other interesting decorative ensem- 
bles that are approved by the Committee. It is not required that these studies 
be very elaborate, as it is always possible to make separate detailed renderings 
of parts if desired. 

For the first year a full-sized copy in color is required of a fresco by a great 
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master containing not less than three figures, or the fragment of such a fresco 
containing not less than three figures. Figures larger than life may be reduced 
to life-size. Works such as Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican are suggested 
for this requirement. In the second year a reduced copy must be made of some 
well-known fresco of a decorative character by a master of a good school, such 
as Melozzo da Forties fresco in the Vatican of Sixtus IV receiving Platina. 
An original decorative sketch is also required containing not less than five fig- 
ures. Similar work is required in the third year, but much is left to the dis- 
cretion of the beneficiary. In addition he is required to execute a painting of a 
decorative character containing not less than three life-size figures, the subject 
of which must be allegorical, mythological or historical. The last two months 
of the Scholarship are to be spent in Paris and its neighborhood in order that 
the student may study the Renaissance and modem French mural paintings. 

The G^mmittee in charge of the Scholarship is composed of Messrs. Fred- 
eric Crowninshield, Chairman; J. Carroll Beckwith, W. H. Low, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, George W. Maynard, Charles F. McKim, H. Siddons Mowbray^ 
Walter Shirlaw, and Edgar M. Ward. 
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REPORT OF CIVIC BUILDINGS COMMITTEE. 

The Committee on Civic Buildings was organized to carry into effect the 
provision of the Constitution that the Society should "urge a national decora- 
tion of our public buildings and co-operate with other societies having in view 
the beautifying of the country." Correspondence was conducted with many 
architects engaged in the erection of public and semi-public buildings, stating 
the functions of the Committee and urging the necessity of national color deco- 
ration as an essential part of their building schemes. It was pointed out that, 
as an afterthought, color decoration was rarely a success, and the advice of the 
Society was freely offered without the incurring of any obligation resultant 
therefrom on the part of the architects or their clients. Mr. James Brown Lord, 
architect of the Appellate Court Building in New York, was the first architect 
to accept the Society's offer. A programme for the decoration of that building 
was prepared by the Committee, approved by the Society and adopted by the 
architect and the Building Committee and made part of the specifications under 
which it was constructed, with but slight modifications. 

The principal conditions of the programme may be summarized as follows : 
That the artists chosen for the work should form a committee, meet and formu- 
late a general scheme of decoration, each submitting a rough draft of his portion 
of the work ; the artists then to receive the commission to execute a sketch in 
color at a scale agreed upon, this scale to be adhered to by all concerned. The 
sketches to be finished at a given date and passed on by the Committee, together 
with the architect and such arbiter as they may choose. If any artist failed or 
proved unwilling to adopt the suggestions of the majority in regard to altera- 
tions in the interest of a harmonious scheme, he was to retire and another 
chosen in his place. Similar conditions were to prevail during the progress of 
the work, decided differences of opinion being submitted to the arbiter, whose 
decision was to be final. After the work was placed each man was to be given 
time to harmonize his work with the room. The conditions of the programme 
affected equally the members of the Society engaged in the work as well as non- 
members. It was the first attempt within the knowledge of the Committee to 
unite the various artists engaged in one building in an effort to produce a har- 
monious scheme of decoration. 

The painters engaged in the Appellate Court work at their first meeting 
as a committee of the whole elected Mr. Joseph Lauber secretary, and by ac- 
clamation chose the Nestor of the profession, Mr. John La Farge, as their 
referee or arbiter. It is too early as yet to express an opinion as to the results 
of this collaboration, not only on the part of the artists, but on the part of the 
architect with the artists likewise. The artist selected by the architect to de- 
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sig^ and execute the windows and dome light was placed under obligation to 
confer with his confreres of the brush, and the architect also invited suggesti(His 
from those whose work adjoined the ceiling, which was executed entirely under 
his direction. 

The efforts of the Q)nunittee were further directed toward urging mural 
decoration in such public buildings as the Hall of Records, which was originally 
intended to be a monumental building, but which has had its appropriation cut 
down to such an extent that the present outlook is that nothing will be done to 
beautify the interior in color. The Public Library, the new entrance to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the new Department of Justice Building in 
Washington, D. C, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and the new 
Custom House in New York were approached in the same manner. The gen- 
eral effect at the Pan-American Exposition, to be held in Buffalo, will be largely 
one of color and offers a field to the Mural Painters. 

The attention of the Conunittee having been called to a surplus of $80,000 
in the construction of the new Court House at Baltimore, Md., which Messrs. 
Wyatt and Nolting, architects of the building, were desirous of using for the 
purpose of mural painting, the chairman of the Conunittee visited Baltimore to 
urge that this plan be carried out. It appeared, however, that the amount had 
been turned over into a fund for furnishing the building. The press of Balti- 
more and a number of prominent citizens were enlisted in the cause through the 
vigorous work of Mr. C. Y. Turner, who appeared before the Building Commit- 
tee and Council, and a fund has been started by the Municipal Art Society of 
Baltimore, which has donated $5,000 toward the work, provided the city make 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the mural decoration of the building. It is the 
hope of the Conunittee that once a beginning has been made the citizens of Bal- 
timore will insist on the continuation and completion of the work on a scale 
commensurate with the magnificence of the Court House. 

Joseph Lauber, Chairman. 
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ARTICLES OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 



REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND ADOPTED BY THE 

SOCIETY. 



Article I. To secure the best restilts, it is desirable that the artist should 
receive remuneration for the time spent on preliminary sketches, such sketches 
to remain the property of the artist. 

Article II. It is unprofessional to attempt to displace a successful com- 
petitor after the commission to execute a given work has been awarded. 

Article III. It is unprofessional for a member to enter competitions 
where the limit of expense is not fixed, save in cases where designs are fur- 
nished for estimates ; and it is also unprofessional for a member to offer to un- 
dertake the work for a sum less than tiie said limit. 

Article IV. Members should encourage clients to submit competitions 
to a jury of experts, and to that end offer the services of this Society, either in 
an advisory or an active capacity. 

Article V. It is the desire of this Society to give every assistance to 
younger members of the profession or to students, in matters of education per- 
taining to professional or technical practice. 

Article VI. In order to facilitate the execution of contracts, this Society 
recommends the adoption of the following system of partial payments : 

(a) First payment on acceptance of preliminary sketch. 

(&) Second payment on completion of working drawings. 

(c) And other payments as per mutual agreement. 
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The Fine Arts Federation of New York 

GEORGE B. POST, President. 

J. Q. A. WARD, Vice-President. 

E. HAMILTON BELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 424 Fifth Avenue. 



The Fine Arts Federation of New York is a deliberative body formed of 
Representatives and Alternates from the Art Societies of New York for the spe- 
cific purpose of ensuring united action by the societies in all matters affecting 
their common interests, as well as to foster and protect the artistic interests of 
the conmiunity. 

Its function may be described as that of a Senate or General Council, in 
which each society is represented by officially appointed Delegates or Repre- 
sentatives. Matters of common and general interest requiring united action, 
or which are likely to obtain more effective results by united action, are brought 
before the Federation for that broad discussion, approval and support which is 
frequently more effective than when general proposals are brought forward by 
a single society. Its organization is such that the societies are enabled, through 
it, to speak as with one voice on matters of general and public importance. 

Prior to the organization of the Federation much of its work was done by 
joint committees or by the societies acting alone, and united action was only 
obtained at the cost of much correspondence and delays in gaining consent and 
approvals from the various governing boards. So much time was consumed 
by this preliminary work that not infrequently the special occasion for which 
action was proposed was lost through sheer inability to obtain the necessary 
co-operation. 

The Federation does away with much of this labor and accomplishes much 
more effective results by means of a permanent organization. Its membership 
is composed of three Representatives from each federated society, and with 
these Representatives are associated an equal number of Alternates, who are 
empowered to act in the absence of their corresponding Representative. By 
this double membership it i« always possible to command a representative gath- 
ering from all the Art Societies, which is regularly empowered to transact the 
business of the organization under a Constitution which has been accepted by 
each of the federated societies. The Representatives form the Council of the 
Federation, whose duty is is to promote the common cause of the organization, 
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to collect and disseminate information concerning the different brandies of the 
Fine Arts and to lay its recommendations before the several societies, as well 
as to g^ve its aid and counsel at the request of any federated society. 

Membership in the Federation does not, in any way, affect the individual- 
ity or distinct organization of the federated societies* It does, indeed, bring 
them closer in touch with one another than they were prior to its organization, 
and it g^ves them a certain common interest by giving to each a definite voice in 
an association in which their fellow societies are represented. But the organi- 
zation of the Federation is such that not only is each society absolutely inde- 
pendent and individual, but the constitution expressly provides that no action 
shall be taken on any subject at any meeting if a majority of the Representa- 
tives of any one of the federated societies shall request in writing that such 
subject shall be referred to their society for action, and such request be sup- 
ported by at least one-third of the members of the Council present at the meet- 
ing at which it is presented. Moreover, it is further provided that one-half of 
the societies having representatives in the Council of the Federation shall be 
represented in a quonmi of nine, which is essential for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Eleven societies are now represented in the Federation, and provision has 
been made in the Constitution for the admission of others, should they present 
themselves. The annual meeting is held on the first of March, or on the next 
business day following if that fall on a Sunday or a legal holiday. The Fed- 
eration was organized in 1895 and incorporated in 1897. By the present Char- 
ter of the City of New York the Federation is authorized to submit a list of 
names,. from which the Mayor of the city is required to select the membership 
of the Municipal Art Commission, other than the ex-officio members designated 
in the Charter. 



REPRESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATES. 

National Academy of Design. 

Representatives. Alternates. 

Robert Blum, H. W. Robbins, 

Francis C. Jones, Louis C. Tiffany, 

E. Wood Perry. Eastman Johnson. 



New York Chapter American Institute of Architects. 

Representatives. Alternates. 

A. W. Brunner, Wm. R. Mead, 

Walter Cook, - W. H. Russeu., 

Geo. L. Heins. R. H. Hunt. 
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* Representatives, 
H. Bolton Jones, 
Henry P. Smith. 
C. Y. Turner, 



American Water Color Society. 



Alternates. 
c. c. curran. 
Irving R. Wiles. 
W. H. Drake. 



Representatives. 
Herbert Adams, 
Kenyon Cox, 
Will H. Low. 



Society of American Artists. 



Alternates. 
W. B. Faxon, 
J. Appleton Brown, 
Henry C. Walker. 



Architectural League of New York. 
Representatives. 
J. F. Harder. 
George Keister, 
Bruce Price, 

American Fine Arts Society. 
Representatives. 
Howard Russell Butler, 
J. M. CarrAre, 
Henry Rutgers Marshall. 



Alternates. 
G. M. Huss. 
Horace Moran, 
F. S. Lamb, 



Alternates. 
Francis C. Jones, 
Chas. R. Lamb, 
Dudley S. Carpenter. 



Municipal Art Society of New York. 



Representatives. 
Chas. T. Barney, 
Edw. Hamilton Bell. 
Wm. a. Coffin, 



Alternates. 
A. W. Drake, 
H. J. Hardenbergh. 
Walter Shirlaw, 



Society of Beaux Arts Architects. 



Representatives. 
Thomas Hastings. 
John Galen Howard, 
J. H. McGuiRE, 



Representatives. 
Daniel C. French, 
Geo. B. Post. 
J. Q. A. Ward, 



National Sculpture Society. 



Alternates. 
Edward P. Casey. 
John E. Howe, 
A. A. Stoughton, 



Alternates. 
T. S. Clark, 
Wm. C. Hall. 
I. W. Drummond, 
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National Society of Mural Painters, 
Representatives, Alternates. 



F. S. Lamb, 

Geo. W. Maynard, 

Herman Schladermundt. 



Fred. Crowninshield, 
D. Maitland Armstrong, 
Jos. Lauber. 



New York Water Color Club. 



Representatives. 
Geo. H. Clements, 
Eliot Daingerfield, 
Henry B. Snell. 



Alternates. 
Ben Foster, 
Wm. J. Wittemore, 
Chas. Warren Eaton. 
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Brooklyn Chapter^ American Institute of Architects 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

ISAAC E. DITMARS, President. 

J. MONROE HEWLETT, Vice-President. 

H. P. FOWLER, Treasurer. 

A. G. THOMSON, Secretary. 



Louis De Coppet Berg^ J. G. Glover, 

R. L. Daus, Washington Hull, 

Edgar Deuel. Albert V. Porter, 

Walter Dickson, Frank H. Quinby, 



COMMITTEES. 

Exhibition Committee. — ^Halstead P. Fowler, Chairman; J. M. Hew- 
lett, Vincent C. Griffith. 

Committee on Current Work. — Frank H. Quinby, Chairman; Walter 
Dickson, Albert V. Porter. 

Membership Committee. — R. L. Daus, Chairman; Vincent C. Griffith, 
H. HoBART Weeks. 

Committee on Professional Practice. — ^Louis De Coppet Berg, Chairman; 
Frank H. Quinby, J. Monroe Hewlett. 

Committee on Social Intercourse. — Charles T. Mott, Chairman; Wash- 
ington Hull, Gu^f^/^vE A. Jahn. 
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THE BROOKLYN CHAPTER. 

The Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of Architects was organ- 
ized on October 26th, by Messrs. Louis De Coppet Berg, Isaac E. Ditmars, 
George L. Morse, Walter Dickson, A. G. Thomson, Charles T. Mott, S. B. 
Snook, Wm. H. Danmar, Washington Hull, and S. C. Laub. The first officers 
were Louis De Coppet Berg, President; S. B. Snook, Vice-President, A. G. 
Thomson, Secretary; H. B. Fowler, Treasurer. 

Seven meetings were held during the first year. The Chapter thoroughly 
discussed the subject of licensing architects, and delegated Mr. George L. 
Morse to represent it at Albany in order to further the bill then before the Leg- 
islature relating to this matter ; later a committee, consisting of Messrs. Berg, 
Ditmars, and Dickson, was appointed to revise the bill. Lectures included Mr. 
George B. Post on " Skeleton Steel Cage Construction,*' Mr. Walter Dickson 
on the " Reminiscences of the Practitioner," and Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith on 
" Colonial Architecture in the South." 

During the second year, under the guidance of the original officers, the 
membership was increased to twenty-four, fourteen of whom were professional, 
seven junior, and three non-professional members. An active part was taken in 
the discussion relating to the creation of the Greater New York, particularly as 
to its influence upon the architectural development of the city, and adopted reso- 
lutions expressing its hearty approval of the Consolidation Act. An effort was 
made to regulate the competition for the tower of the Brooklyn City Hall, and 
one of the members acted on the jury appointed to elect the best plan. 

At the October meeting, 1896, Mr. George L. Morse was elected president ; 
Mr. Isaac E. Ditmars, vice-president ; Mr. H. P. Fowler, treasurer ; Mr. A. G. 
Thomson, secretary. Mr. Geo. B. Post addressed the Chapter on " Skeleton Con- 
struction." Mr. Wesley C. Bush spoke on the " Proposed Arrangement of the 
New Building Department for the Greater New York." Mr. Austin W. Lord, 
one of the Chapter members, who had been during the first two years director 
of the American School of Architecture in Rome, Italy, described tlie organi- 
zation of the school and its work. A visit was made to the Atlas Cement Works, 
by the courteous invitation of its President, Mr. J. R. Maxwell. 

The same officers continued to serve the Chapter during its fourth year. 
Mr. Wm. C. Hough made an address on the " Expansion and Contraction of 
Masonry." Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett read a paper on " Mural Decoration." Mr. 
Walter Dickson spoke on the true sphere of the architect and the limit of his 
jurisdiction. Messrs. R. L. Daus and Vincent C. Griffith gave special exhibi- 
tions of lantern slides on architectural subjects. A conmiittee assisted the 
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Board of Education in the selection of the best plans submitted in competition 
for the Erasmus Hall High School. A trip of inspection was made to the Pas- 
saic Rolling Mills, Paterson, N. J. 

In its fifth year Mr. Frank S. Parshley gave an address on " Architectural 
Photography." The Chapter visited the Home Life Building on Broadway, in 
order to study the effects of the fire on a modem supposedly fireproof building; 
it also inspected the foundations for the new East River Bridge. Prof. A. D. F. 
Hamlin gave a most interesting talk on " Architecture, Its Originality, Its Ex- 
pression, and Style.'* The Chapter also visited a factory building erected in 
Bayonne, N. J., by a new and unique process, invented by Mr. E. L. Ransome. 

The Chapter has been incorporated under the Laws of the State of New 
York under the corporate name of " Brookl)m Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute o* Architects." Mr. R. L. Daus, one of the Chapter members, being 
appointed to serve on the Municipal Building Code Commission, the Committee 
on Professional Practice communicated with the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the Architectural League, the Department of 
Architecture of the Brooklyn Institute, and the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects, with a view of formulating collectively such parts of the law as are of 
particular interest to the profession and to advocate their adoption by the Build- 
ing Code Commission. These societies declining to act in the matter, the Com- 
mittee on Professional Practice of the Chapter did what it could to help the 
Commission to prepare the best law possible under the circumstances. 

During the Spring of 1899 the Chapter gave its first Architectural Exhibi* 
tion, which was held in the Museum Building on Eastern Parkway, by the 
courtesy of the Department of Architecture of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and under its auspices. The Exhibition was a success, financially, 
as well as on account of its representative character. The exhibits numbered 
some three hundred and twenty and were viewed by over fifty thousand 
visitors. 

The Chapter has always made it a point to have a complete number of 
Delegates at every Annual Convention of the Institute, and has always sup- 
ported, as far as possible, the interests of the American Institute of Architects 
and of the profession at large. 



The Grant and Lincoln Bronzes. 

The Chapter made a determined effort to have the bronze reliefs of Grant 
and Lincoln placed on either side of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Memorial Arch at 
the entrance of Prospect Park, removed, and though it has not yet obtained this 
result, it has not lost hope of ultimate success. 

In reporting qq the subject the Committee appointed for that purpose 
pointed out that tfj^ position assigned to these reliefs requires that they should 
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serve the double purpose of commemorating the men they are intended to rep- 
resent, and of enhancing the monumental character of the work they are 
intended to adorn. As commemorative tablets they should not only preserve 
the features of Grant and Lincoln, but should accentuate the intellectual char- 
acteristics which made these men leaders during one of the most critical periods 
of American history. 

As sculptural accessories of a work of architecture, they should not only 
enrich the space assigned to them, but should emphasize and intensify the pre- 
dominant qualities of the monument of which they form a part. Bearing in 
mind these requirements, the bronzes were carefully examined, and found 
deficient in all the characteristics which their motive and environment demand. 

In stating the reasons for this conclusion, the Committee added that it 
seemed useless to dwell upon the numerous technical faults that contribute to 
the unfortunate result, as the greatest defects in the reliefs are such as no mere 
manual skill or technical knowledge could liave served to correct. The high 
ideal which their subjects might have inspired, has been lost in a labored and 
unsuccessful eflfort after realism. The vigorous treatment of the surrounding 
architecture finds no response in the limp and slouching figures. The domi- 
nant sentiment of the arch is strength. That of these reliefs is weakness. 

Every public monument should exercise an educational influence upon the 
patriotic and artistic sense of the community. These bronzes tend to defeat this 
object because they are unworthy tributes to the memory of two of the foremost 
Americans of the age, and because they deface the largest and most conspicuous 
monument in the city of Brooklyn. It was recommended, therefore, that the 
proper authorities be requested to have them removed. 
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General Code Governing Competitions in Design 

ADOPTED BY 

THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 
NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS. 

I. DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Competiliaa in Design is the process by which, on the basis of merit, 
from two or more designs ptxyfomi, one or more are selected. 

2. Competitions may be either '"open*' or "limited." 

3. An "open" Competition is one in which any person may be a Competitor. 

4. A "limited" Competition is one in which each Competitor is ^oqiecially 
invited. 

5. A Competition of either class may be either — 

(A) "Premiated** — in which remuneration is provided only for those to 
whom an award is made. 

(B) "Paid" — in which remuneration is provided for each Competitor. 

6. The Promoter is the party who undertakes responsibility for fulfilment 
of the Competition according to its terms, and shall provide for proper and sub- 
stantial remuneration to each Competitor to whom an award is made. 

7. The Progframme is the oflFer made by the Promoter and includes the 
written or printed statement of the terms of a Competition on the basis of which 
proposals are to be made. 

8. A Competitor is one who in acceptance of such offer submits a proposal 
in accord with the terms of the Programme. 

11. THE PROGRAMME. 

9. The Programme is an agreement, the terms of which must be carried out 
in good faith by all parties. 

10. The terms of the Programme are to be concisely stated and must be 
mandatory. 

1 1. The Programme shall — 
(A) Be headed substantially as follows : "Under the General Code Gov-* 
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eming Competitions in Design of the Society, of 

which a copy is subjoined. 



(Name of Promoter.) 

invites competitive proposals upon the following Programme/' 

(B) Contain a definite statement as to proposed cost. 

(C) Contain a definite provision as to anonymity. 

(D) Name the Jury, which must include experts upon the subject under 
consideration. 

(E) Fix uniform requirements for drawings, models or other forms of 
proposals. 

(F) Fix a definite time and place for receipt of drawings, models or 
other forms of proposals. 

(G) Fix the nature or amount of the awards or prizes. 

(H) Fix the period of time within which decision will be rendered. 



III. DRAWINGS OR MODELS. 

12. The requirements for drawings, models or other means adopted for 
illustrating or describing the proposals must be clearly defined in the Pro- 
gramme ; including, namely : that they be uniform as to character of rendering, 
scale, number and size of separate sheets or pieces and such other detail as may 
be necessary in the peculiar circumstances of each case. 

13. The requirements for drawings, models, etc., must be of the simplest 
nature, adequate clearly to explain the design, thus reducing to a minimum the 
labor and materials necessary in their preparation. 



IV. THE JURY. 

14. All Competitions are adjudicated by the vote of a Jury including dis- 
interested experts. If the subject of the Competition be such that its executioa 
requires special expert knowledge, then, if permitted by the Programme, the 
Jury may call in additional disinterested experts, and also the Promoter, to 
advise with them. 

15. The order of procedure of the Jury shall be as follows : 

(A) Reading the Programme. 

(B) Passing upon the question of calling in Expert Advisers or the 
Promoter. 
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(C) Passing upon the work submitted, with reference to conformance 
with the conditions of the Programme. The Jury must exclude from 
consideration proposals violating the conditions of the Prog^ramme. 

(D) Passing upon the manner of arriving at the verdict. 

(E) Deciding upon the verdict. 

(F) Writing and signing the verdict. 

i6. The Jury may decide whether the prime object of the G>mpetition is to 
select a design or whether it is a means of test, having for its object the selection 
of an Artist. 

17. The Jury must make the awards to the Competitors as stipulated in the 
Programme. 

18. The drawings, models, etc., are not to be placed on exhibition before 
the verdict of the Jury is rendered, and, except when otherwise provided in the 
Programme, shall remain the property of their proposers. 

19. Voting must be by ballot, but procedure otherwise shall be as agreed 
upon by the Jury. 

20. The action of the Jury shall be final. 



V. BY-LAWS. 

21. Any subscribing Society may prescribe such By-Laws additional to this 
General Gxle of G>mpetition and not in conflict therewith as it may see fit ; but 
such By-Laws are to be included under a separate head and indicated as being 
the By-Laws of the particular Society prescribing them, and the other subscrib- 
ing Societies shall be served with an official copy of such By-Laws. 
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